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PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 
AF TER a heroic struggle for life, { 19th, about seventy-nine days after he 
** President Garfield died at about | received the shot from Guiteau’s pistol. 
half-past ten o'clock P.M. of September The end came Suddenly. Hope of his 
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recovery had, indeed, weakened greatly begun that his administration promised 
after the relapse of two or three days much for the future good of the country, 
previous; but it was thought that he | and: had won the confidence of all who 
would linger some time, so much vitality | love good government. 

had he shown all along. But his great| A sketch of his character and life, as 
heart, exhausted by its mighty efforts | well as an account of Mr. Arthur, was 


for nearly eighty days, having pulsated published in the PHRENOLOGICAL Jour- 





constantly from thirty to sixty times a | NAL for August, last year; it being un- 
minute faster than the normal for such | necessary, after the minuteness of detail 
| which has characterized the newspaper 

He had but fairly begun the important | accounts of both the dead and the living 
work intrusted to his hands as Presi- | Presidents, to occupy much space here, 
dent, yet that work had been so well | we must refer the reader to that Number, 


an organism, broke down all at once. 





LUCRETIA GARFIELD, 


THE WIFE OF OUR LATE PRESIDENT. 












T is an earnest, well-poised, thought- 
ful mind that expresses itself in thé 
portrait of Mrs. Garfield. As we contem- 
plate it we scarcely wonder at the devo- 
tion which has shown itself capable of 
bearing and hoping all things at the bed- 
side of her suffering husband, the Pres- 
ident. A strongly practical intellect, a 
firm and resolute spirit, an ardent af- 
fection are depicted in the prominent 
lines of brow, nose, and mouth. There 
is physical power, or rather endurance, as 
well as mental strength, a power which 
is due as much to her native cheerful- 
ness and buoyancy as to constitutional 
vigor of vital function. This has been 
shown by her recent conduct. Scarcely 
recovered froma severe illness, she goes 
to Washington immediately on hearing 
of the murderous attack upon the Pres- 
ident and commences that routine of 
anxious watching and service which is so 
becoming the true wife and yet so trying 
to the stoutest organization. 

As a woman she possesses more per- 
ceptive ability than the average of people. 
Mark the prominence of the forehead 








over the eyes, the breadth of the nose 
at its root. She is a ready observer 
and prompt to seize any fact or datum 
that may be presented to her notice. 
She has also more than average self- 
reliance, firmness, and decision. She 
can read character with readiness and 
has great faith in her impressions. This 
last phase was indicated in a most 
striking manner by her conviction that 
her husband.would recover. When phy- 
sicians, attendants, and Cabinet officers 
had given up hope, and said the President 
must die, Mrs. Garfield rose in the 
strength of a conviction which seemed 
to have the power of an inspiration, and 
replied, “ He will not die—I know that he 
will not.” There was more in this at- 
titude than a loving wife’s instinctive 
shrinking from the loss of her husband, 
something quite different from mere re- 
luctance to consider what seemed prob- 
able. The President has died, yet who 
will say that Mrs. Garfield was altogether 
wrong ?—that a false light illumined her 
soul? Can spiritual influences be inter- 
preted by mere physical events ? 
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It is said that Mr. Garfield’s domestic 
relations were of the happiest kind; that 
his wife was not to him merely his house- 
keeper and the. mother of his children, 
but an intelligent, congenial companion, 
who helped him in his struggle with the. 
world and contributed to his great suc- 





of eighteen, who was working his own 
way toward an education, met her. Three 
years later the two met at the Eclectic 
Institute at Hiram, Portage Co., Ohio 
where Garfield was still the hard-working 
student. A mutual attachment sprang 
up between them, which culminated in 














cess. The daughter of an Ohio farmer, 
Lucretia Rudolph is described as being 
at seventeen “a quiet, thoughtful girl of 
singularly sweet and refined disposition, 
fond of study and reading, and possess- 
ing a warm heart and a mind capable of 
steady growth.” At this time she was 
attending the Geauga Academy at Ches- 
ter, and there James A. Garfield, a boy 





their marriage in the fall of 1858; Mr. 
Garfield being then teacher of Latin and 
Greek in Hiram school, having returned 
from Williams College to take the place 
of a teacher in the academy where he had 
once served as janitor. And the farmer’s 
daughter was well fitted to be a teacher’s 
wife, as she had acquired a knowledge 
of Latin, Greek, German, and French, 
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and was well informed in mathematics 
arid general literature, being able to as- 
sist her husband in the preparation of 
his lectures. 

The first four years of married life were 
spent by the Garfields in boarding among 
the families of their friends, but by 1862 
careful frugality had accumulated a small 
fund of savings, with which Mr. Garfield 
purchased a small frame cottage facing 
the college, and Mrs. Garfield for the 
first time became mistress of a home. 
There, too, Mr. Garfield brought his 
widowed mother, who has ever since been 
an inmate of his home. Here the Gar- 
fields resided for many years until the 
growing needs of an increasing family 
necessitated a more commodious dwell- 
ing. 

Of seven children born to them five 
are living, their names being Harry, 
James, Molly, Irwin (named after Gener- 
al McDowell), and Abram. James is a 
Student at college, while Irwin and 
Abram have been instructed by a private 
tutor. 

Mr Garfield had always a very strong 
desire to own a farm, and having paid off 
the mortgage on the little frame cottage, 
and being a little ahead in money mat- 
ters, this desire increased upon him. A 
farm of 160 acres was, he heard, for sale 
at Mentor, Lake County, and he made 
arrangements for its purchase. On the 
farm was an ancient and somewhat di- 
lapidated farm-house a story and a half 
high, and there the family removed in 
1876. The ceilings were low and the 
house was somewhat inconvenient; but 
the outdoor life delighted the boys, who 
ran wild in the orchards and hay-fields, 
and Mrs. Garfield and her widowed 
mother-in-law rejoiced in the return to 
the scenes of farm life, among which 
both had spent their early years. Mr., 
now General, Garfield, also, after.a session 
at Washington, found healthful and con- 
genial occupation in reviving the farmer 
skill of his boyhood in holding the 
plow, loading the hay-wagon, or driv- 
ing the ox-team. 

In 1879 it was found practicable to en- 





large and somewhat modernize the house. 
Mrs. Garfield hada talent for architecture, 
and she now devoted her attention to 
devising the best way of improving the 
home. After long consideration she fre- 
pared the plans for the new house, the 
builders were set to work, and the present 
commodious but unpretentious dwelling 
was erected around and over the old one. 
It is described as having two stories cap- 
ped by a steep red roof, which shelters a 
big garret lighted by dormer windows. 
A wide piazza extends the whole length 
of the front—a wide hall runs through to 
a back porch. Below are the parlor, 
dining-room, kitchen, and two large bed- 
rooms, one being the room of “ Grandma,” 
now nearly eighty years of age. Above 
are the other sleeping-rooms and the 
study of the master of the house. A few 
steps from the house isa little building of 
a single room called the library, with its 
walls lined with bookcases and with 
windows on all sides. 

We have said that Mrs. Garfield is 
well educated. She has besides edu- 
cation a liberal share of that good sense 
which cothes from an earnest and thought- 
ful appreciation of the experiences in- 
cident to every-day life. It is this good 
sense which constitutes the fundamental 
element of true culture. 

An extract from one of her letters to 
Mr. Garfield, which appeared in the 
Student, a paper published by the students 
of Hiram College, shows in a marked de- 
gree culture of mind and heart. The 
letter was written about ten years ago 
and was intended only for the eyes of 
Mr. Garfield, but somehow it fell into 
the hands of the president of the College, 
and he made use of it in a lecture to the 
students. It is as follows: “I am glad 
to tell that out of all the toil and disap- 
pointments of the summer just ended, | 
have risen up to a victory; that silence 
of thought since you have been away 
has won for my spirit a triumph. I read 
something like this the other day : ‘ There 
is no healthy thought without labor, and 
thought makes the labor happy.’ Per- 
haps this is the way I have been able to 
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climb up higher. It came to me one 
morning when I was making bread. I 
said to myself, ‘Here I am compelled by 
an inevitable necessity to make our bread 
this summer. Why not consider it.a 
pleasant occupation, and make it so by 
trying to see what perfect bread I can 


mine—that I need not be the shrinking 
slave of toil, but its real master, making 
| whatever I do yield me its best fruits. 
| You have been king of your work so 
|long that maybe you will laugh at me 
for having lived so long without my 
crown, but I am too glad to have found 
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Mrs. Exiza GaRFIELp. 





make?’ It seemed like an inspiration, 
and the whole of life grew brighter. 
The very sunshine seemed flowing down 
through my spirit into the white loaves, 
and now I believe that my table is fur- 
nished with better bread than ever be- 
fore; and this truth, old as creation, 
seems just now to have become fully 


it at all to be entirely disconcerted even 
by your merriment. Now, I wonder if 
right here does not lie the ‘terrible 
wrong,’ or at least some of it, of which 
the woman sufiragists complain. The 
wrongly educated woman thinks her 
duties a disgrace, and frets under them or 
shirks them if she can. She sees man 
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triumphantly pursuing his vocations, and 
thinks it isthe kind of work he does which 
makes him grand and regnant; whereas 
it is not the kind of work at all, but the 
way in which and the spirit with which 
he does it.” 





The lineaments of Mrs. Garfield the 
elder are still characterized by that force 
and clearness of mind which so distin- 
guished her eminent son. Nearly eighty 
years of age, there is, nevertheless, a 
freshness of expression and sprightliness 
which indicate an indomitable spirit, 
ambition, and activity. Such a mother 
would naturally be inclined to encourage 
and fortify, by kindly counsels, an am- 
bitious youth. Her maiden name was 
Ballou, her father being a cousin of 
Hosea Ballou, the founder of Universal- 
ism in America. The Ballous are of 
Huguenot origin, and directly descended 
from Maturin Ballou, who fled from 
France on the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and with other French Protest- 
ants joined Roger Williams’ colony in 
Rhode Island, the only American colony 
founded on the basis of full religious 
liberty. Through his mother, who shows 
clearly her French origin in her features, 
Mr. Garfield doubtless derived his elo- 
quent tongue. She was married when 
but eighteen, and went to live in a small 
log-house on a new farm in Newburg, 
now a part of the city of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Here three children were born to 
the earnest, laborious pioneers. In 1826 
the family removed to New Philadelphia, 
where Abram Garfield had a contract to 
build a few miles of canal. Four years 
later they returned to the lake country, 
and a farm was purchased in Orange 
township, and a new log-house built. In 


this James A. Garfield was born, on the 
19th of November, 1831. Less than two 
years later the athletic and handsome 
father died from a sore throat contracted 
while fighting a forest fire, which threat- 
ened to destroy his fences and fields, 
Just before he died he pointed to his 
children, and said, “ Eliza, I have planted 
| four saplings in these woods; | leave 
| them to your care.” When the last sad 
offices of burial were concluded, the 
widowed mother addressed herself to the 
severe responsibility of supporting her- 
self and children, and training the latter 
into habits of industry and honor. She 
worked in the fields with her eldest son, 
often to plant or harvest, and considered 
no labor too hard that could be made 
conducive to the comfort of her house- 
hold and the welfare of her children. 
The late President always expressed 
his obligation to his mother for the guid- 
ance of his childhood and the inspiration 
which turned his steps aside from follow- 
ing the career of a boatman to that of 
study and the teacher’s desk. Her coun- 
sel was always at hand to help him on 
the road which led him to eminence. 
This fact should be recognized by the 
people and in a practical way. For in- 
stance, the large fund which has been 
subscribed to by so many sympathizing 
hearts for the benefit of the President’s 
widow and children, should be supple- 
mented by contributions of a small an- 
nuity for her special use. To be sure, 
her children will see to it that she is com- 
fortable during the short. term of life 
which may remain to her; but a definite 
sum set apart for her support from the 
large amount now being made up would 
be a graceful testimony to the people’s 
consideration of her worth. 















O rears! O tears | no sign of weakness are ye now 

For weight of grief like this will bend the stern- 
est brow ; 

Our chief lies silent, cold, and calm, and still, and 
white. 

"Who was so cheerful, strong, and brave, and true, 

and bright? 


> 


IN MEMORIAM—JAMES A. GARFIELD. 





A stricken nation groping blindly seeks to know 

Why God has laid upon it this heavy weight of 
woe. 

A man of men for gain and paltry place is 
slain ; 

And tho’ our bearts weep blood he will not come 

again. 
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There are no parties now, no differences, no 
creeds, 

While freedom folds around her these solemn 
widow’s weeds, 

And history writes in blackest hue the fatal 
page 

That tells of Garfield dead by cruel, ruffian rage. 


In youthful haunts he fondly thought to stray 
once more, 

"Mid youth’s loved scenes to dream his early 
struggles o’er, 

To pass with friends ’mid mountain heights some 
restful days : 

Instead God gave this bed of pain, this death by 
cruel Ways. 


While days grew months with rapt suspense we 
waiting hung 

On ev’ry hopeful word that through the throb- 
bing wires rung ; 

We dared to think that we should be forgiven 

In wrestling for his life against the powers of 

| Heaven. 


But for some purpose high, in nobler world than 
ours, 

A place awaited him in yon supernal bowers ; 

And from this narrow life, with Christian calm- 
ness he 

Has stepped into the spaces of Eternity. 


The proud flag of his country droops as he passes 
by, 

Its shining stars obscured upon their azure sky ; 

The great bells in their towers ring out in clang- 
ing sob, 

As the soul of Garfield sweeps to the heart of 
Garfield’s God. 





Altho’ they say “He giveth to his beloved 
sleep,” 

Yet neither eyes nor hearts can quite forbear to 
weep ; 

From Maine’s unbroken woods to farthest West- 
ern slopes, 

Around him clustered hung a nation’s fondest 
hopes. 


Enthroned in love at home, in reverence held by 
all, 

‘A nation bringe him flowers, a nation folds his 
pall. 

A nation weeping bears him to his silent rest, 

A nation weeping spreads the sod above this 
-soldier’s breast. 


O tears! O tears! flow on for those now left 
alone, 

In this vast world so dark and lonely grown ; 

When such a great soul soars from earth away, 

Its passage dims with shade the brightest sum- 
mer day. 


Our loss ! our country’s loss! will not have come 
in vain 

If grander purpose grow from out our present 
pain, 

If men will learn henceforth to build their ship 
of State 

With timbers strong, and true, and pure, as 
great. 


If they will plan that only those of worth may 
dare, 
In any place of fame, or power to hope a share, 
Then from our martyr’s death such good will 
grow 
As may in time assuage a nation’s woe. 
AMELIE V. PETIT. 
Aspenshade Cottage. 





OuR NEW PRESIDENT.—The situation 
of Mr. Arthur during the interval between 
the shooting and death of President Gar- 
field was an exceedingly trying one. His 
political relations, his supposed personal 
sympathies, were made the pretexts for 
bitter innuendoes and criticism ; and hun- 
dreds of journalists assumed the function 
of monitor and turned out column after 
column of advice, a little of which he 
must have read, while he could guess at 
theremainder. But all must confess that 
Mr. Arthur conducted himself with rare 
discretion under the ordeal; and that he 
appreciated the gravity of his position 
in succeeding to the Presidential office 
seems evident from the fitting language 





a 


| of his inaugural address on taking the 


oath of office from the hands of Chief- 
Justice Waite : 

“All the noble aspirations of my la- 
mented predecessor which found expres- 
sion in his life, the measures devised and 
suggested during his brief administration 
to correct abuses and enforce economy, 
to advance prosperity and promote the 
general welfare, to insure domestic secu- 
rity and maintain friendly and honorable 
relations with the nations of the earth, 
will be garnered in the hearts of the peo- 
ple, and it will be my earnest endeavor 
to.profit and to see that the nation 
shall profit by his example and expe- 
rience.” 
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THE MOULD OF MIND. 


NVIRONING relations constitute his thought and volition in harmony with 
the mould into which the human | its requirements. What kind of a uni- 
mind grows and develops. The old psy- | verse is this in which man awakes to 
chology wasted its energies in trying to | consciousness? What are its orders and 
solve the mystery growing out of the re- | ranks of being, and the laws and forces 
lation between mind and matter. The | which operate in them? Having learned 
new psychology, wiser than the old, in- | what these laws and forces are, to what 
stead of trying to solve this mystery, ac- | practical ends can he turn these that he 
cepts it as one of the ultimate facts of | may thereby promote his own well-being 
nature, and views psychological phenom- | together with that of Humanity with 
ena as the result of the interaction be- | which he stands organically related ? 
tween the mind as an organism and| 2. The conception of the universe has 
external cosmical forces. Hence, in unfolded in the human consciousness into 
considering the true form of education, | a threefold division. We must find the 
or mental development, environing rela- natural and primary divisions of the uni- 
tions which ensphere the mind and oper- | verse in the evolution of human thought. 
ate as counter-forces to internal psychical | A systematic classification of knowledge 
forces should be taken into the account. | for other than educational purposes might 
Our theories of education have been too find its starting-point in a different prin- 
much influenced by the metaphysical | ciple. But a systematic scheme of knowl- 
theory of mind, according to which the | edge which is to serve as a guide to right 
mind was viewed as an entity moving z” | methods of instruction, and which should 
tacuo, and not as the re@ult of counter- | be a kind of picture of the growth of the 
forces, one side of which is material and | human mind along the ages, must be 
physical. The world of mind and the| constructed out of the evolutions of 
world of things are the complements of | thought. In the undeveloped, primitive 
each other. The world without finds its | consciousness there was no differentiation 


reflection and explanation in the world 
within, while the world within finds its 
ideal form of development in surround- 
ing conditions and limitations. The re- 
lations of the two worlds, the outer and 
the inner, may be compared to two con- 
centric spheres. The sphere of mind 
illumines with the light of thought the | 
sphere of things within which it moves, 
and into correspondence with the forms 
and forces of which it grows and develops. 
Hence, the external sphere of being fur- 
nishes the teacher with the zorm or pat- 
tern according to which he is to work in 
laboring to realize an ideal of mental cult- 
ure and development. Since all that is 
to man desirable and possible, or unde- 
sirable and impossible, since all there is 
of good and evil, are conditioned by the 
nature and form of external relations, it 
follows that the matter of supreme im- 
portance to man is a knowledge of the 
outlying universe, that he may organize 








of thought into the different phases of 
being—such as subjective and objective 
phenomena, the ego and the won-ego ; the 
rational and the non-rational, the animate 
and inanimate, the natural and the super- 
natural, the human and the divine, were 
all blended together in the primitive con- 
sciousness into one vast undiscriminated 
world of wonder, mystery, awe, and fear. 
This blending together of the different 
phases of being in the primitive con- 
sciousness, and which, to the enlarged 
scientific mind, seems so strange and in- 
congruous, did not do any violence to 
the thought” of primitive man. The 
grand conception of the Cosmos, or world 
of law and order, swung in space and 
moving through time, in the midst of 
which lives the conscious soul of man, 
while over all rules one supreme Intelli- 
gence as the central fountain of opera- 
tion and law, had not yet thoroughly irra- 
diated the human mind. The primitive 
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form of thought was polytheistic, placing 
behind physical phenomena a multitude 
of capricious and fickle deities. So long 
as polytheism reigned over the mind, 
there could be no development of scien- 
tific ideas. The supernatural and theo- 
logical element had to be differentiated 
in thought from the cosmical and the 
anthropological element, and these from 
each other, before the organism of science 
could begin to unfold into its related 
parts. The monotheistic conctption of 
the universe expels from the mind the 
idea of supernatural agencies, to which 
the phenomena of nature were supposed 
to be due, and enthrones in their place 
the idea of established and uniform laws. 
The mind rises to the higher conception 
of a Cosmos, or beautiful and divinely 
arranged mechanism controlled by forces, 
whose modes of operation can be ascer- 
tained and formulated into laws, while 
over all this vast system of change and 
movement rules one supreme Power, the 
central fountain of life and energy. To 
make science possible, the mind had to 
rise to the conception of one creative 
Power, in whom all things find their 
cause, their unity and explanation. In 
human thought one God had to take the 
place of many gods, the supernatural had 
to be discriminated from the natural, 
final causes from secondary causes, and 
noumena from phenomena. Even in the 
time of Plato the conscious human ele- 
ment was undifferentiated from the Cos- 
mos. In Aristotle it was only partially 
extricated. In the celebrated philosopher 
Descartes, in whom it has been said hu- 
manity came to a consciousness of itself, 
with his famous formula J think, there- 
fore I am, the hutnan soul, through its 
power of introspection, begaa to place it- 
self in antithesis to the external world, 
Hence, in the fully developed human 
consciousness we have the three funda- 
mental orders or phases of being, namely, 
Nature, Man, and God. No evolution of 
human thought in the future can ever 
obliterate or destroy these fundamental 
distinctions. The condition of all think- 
ing is the indissoluble relation of subject 





and object. To destroy this distinction, 
thought would have to destroy itself. 
“ The object of religious sentiment,” says 
Spencer, “will ever continue to be, that 


which it has ever been—the unknown - 


source of things. While the forms under 
which men are conscious of the unknown 
source of things may fade away, the sud- 
stance of the consciousness is permanent.” 
These three grand divisions of the uni- 
verse which form the mould or matrix of 
mind have unfolded into the sciences and 
systems of philosophy. 

3. The conscious organism of mind 
finds itself antagonized by an external 
world of forms and forces. Nature, as 
the objective pole of phenomenal being, 
with its heights and depths of space, and 
evolutions of time, thus becomes the ob- 
ject of man’s study and the sphere for 
the development of his powers. The 
study of cosmical phenomena with a view 
to reducing these to system through the 
conception of fundamental laws consti- 
tutes the problem of natural science. 
Science may be viewed as the artificial 
mechanism which the human mind has 
constructed in its efforts to make the 
world of thought correspond with the 


world of things. The increasing corre- . 


spondence of thought with the external 
order of nature, that is, with its co-exist- 
ences in space and sequences in time, 
registers the progressive. development of 
mind. Natural phenomena, reduced to 
the form of science, has largely formed 
the matrix in which the best and high- 
est order of modern thought has been 
moulded. Whatever makes the modern 
mind superior to the ancient mind, what- 
ever makes modern life superior to an- 
cient life, giving it a greater expansion, 
richness, and complexity, must be mainly 
attributed to the scientific conception of 
nature and to the control over the laws of 
nature which has been obtained through 
this conception. The development of 
the individual mind should be a repetition, 
in its essential features, of the develop- 
ment of the universal human mind. Scien- 
tific ideas should be organized in the indi- 
vidual mind in conformity with the truth 
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of nature, that education may be a health. 
ful and symmetrical development. 

4. The development of the Cosmos is 
supplemented with the development of 
Humanity, and the unconscious physical 
forces ot nature find an ally in the con- 
scious human forces. Man, in whose in- 
dividuality center all the lower physical 
forces, together with the superadded force 
of intelligence, or mind, appears as the 
actor in the historic drama which unfolds 
a new order of phenomena. Social laws 
and forces are conjoined to physical laws 
and forces, and Nature, as thus united 
with Humanity as an intelligent and ever 
progressive force, passes up into a higher 
phase of development. The products 
of this movement of Humanity are socio- 
logical phenomena in the form of insti- 
tutions and laws, ethical, religious, po- 
litical, and economical, together with 
language and literature, science and art. 
Hence, another important part of the 
mould of mind is formed out of the ele- 
ments and forces which operate in this 
higher social sphere. Social evolution 
has been carried on through the interac- 
tion and adjustment of complex and 
manifold forces, both physical and psy- 
chical, such as pleasure and pain, sym- 
pathy and shame, pride and love, hate 
and terror—all of which, through count- 
less ages, have operated on the plastic 
elements of Humanity to form the insti- 
tutions of society, as these now exist 
among civilized men. These social forms 
and forces constitute the moral and polit- 
ical environment to which the plastic 
and growing minds of the young should 
be harmoniously adjusted, in order that 
the individual life may be brought into 
organic sympathy and union with the life 
of Humanity. We should not overlook 
tne important fact that one of the chief 
factors operating in the development of 
Humanity has been the interaction of 
mind with mind. The individual finds 
himself an organic unit associated with 
a vast number of other beings, who, 
though like himself in the elements of a 
common humanity, are endowed with 
diverse wills and tendencies, and who, 





with their attractions and repulsions, 
affinities and antipathies, form the com- 
plex organism of society. In thé midst 
of these aggregated intelligencies, with 
their diverse tastes, interests, and pur- 
suits, each individual must find his place, 
and shape and fit his social and moral 
character into the established institutions 
of society, and which commend them- 
selves to his respect and obedience 
through the sanctions derived from the 
wisdom and experience of the past. The 
sociological forces in the mode of their 
operation, together with the results which 
these evolve, should be reflected in the 
thought of the individual, in order to 
preserve him from fatal mistakes, and to 
bring the order of his moral life into 
harmony with the requirements of so- 
ciety. Society is now suffering because 
the important principles of social science 
have not been inculcated. 

5. As we have seen, the progressive 
development of mind does not tend to 
eliminate the idea of God from human 
thought, but, on the contrary, to make it 
stand out with increased clearness. The 
highest thought of Humanity, the per- 
ennial source of its life and inspiration, 
is the idea of an infinite and eternal 
Being in whom all things find their ex- 
planation and unity. This belief of Hu- 
manity in noumenal and absolute being 
in contrast to phenomenal and relative 
being, and which ever persists in con- 
sciousness amid the mutations of time, 
creates a demand for a religious cu/tus. 
Hence, the religious and spiritual cultus 
forms the third element in the mould of 
mind. Without this, Humanity would 
not manifest its higher qualities. It is 
the tendency of the age to believe, hope, 
and work only jn the material to the neg- 
lect of the spiritual, which Lecky regards 
as the one dark shadow resting on our 
modern civilization. “It is from the 
moral and religious faculty alone that we 
obtain the conception of the purely dis- 
interested. This is, indeed, the noblest 
thing we possess, the celestial spark that 
is within us, the impress of the divine 
image, the principle of every heroism, 
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Where it is not developed, the civiliza- | 
tion, however high may be its general 
average, is maimed and mutilated.” | 
Hence, to mould and impress the grow- 
ing mind into correspondence with those | 
religious forms which constitute the 
sacred heritage of the race, should be | 
regarded as an important part of a sym- 
metrical education. 

Thus the developments of thought 
yield a threefold division of the universe, 
which may be respectively termed Cos- 
mology, the science of nature in its phe- 
nomenal aspects; Anthropology, the 
science of Humanity in its histori¢ as- 
pects; and Ontology, the science of es- 
sential and absolute being. Anthropol- 
ogy is a term used at large with no very 
precise meaning, having reference, in a 


general way, to the facts and doctrines 
concerning the individual man, such as 
organism, temperament, and the physical 
and moral characteristics of different 
races. Aw thus used, its doctrines belong 
partly to biology and partly to sociology. 
As here used, it stands as a counter-term 
to Cosmology, so that as the latter ex- 


| presses the evolution of nature, the for- 


mer will represent the progressive de- 
velopment of Humanity. 

Now, these three grand divisions, Cos- 
mology, Anthropology, and Ontology, as 
they branch out, divide and subdivide, 
according to the tree-form manner of 
development, will thus constitute the 
complex organism of science. 


J. M. LONG, A.M, 
Paimyra, Mo. 
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PRESIDENTIAL NASOLOGY. 


VERY one knows that he has a nose, 

and he knows that it is the leading 
feature, since all follow it; but a man 
hardly ever alludes to it unless in a 
ridiculous way. From the earliest ages 
the nasal promontory (and this, by the 
way, brings to mind the etymology of 
the word, which is in Saxon “ness,” 
meaning a point of land, as Caithness, 
Stromness, and a hundred other nesses 
or noses which mother earth pokes out 
into the sea) has been appropriated by 
humorists to cut their ‘gibes upon; <it 
has been made the butt of satire and the 
target for the arrows of ridicule. Genius 
and passion have spoken and sang rap- 
turously concerning eyes, lips, cheeks, 
and chins; but where is the poet or the 
lover who has dared to sentimentalize 
upon the nose ? We gaze with admira- 
tion upon a beautiful female face that is 
set off with a fine nose, and acknowledge 


derision. What the latent quality may 
be which is so productive of risibility 
in this instance is one of the enigmas, 
for in point of utility the nose is not to 
be laughed at. To it the respiratory 
system owes the ingress and egress of a 
great portion of the food of life—air. It 
is the organ of smell, and serves also as 
the emunctory or excretory duct of the 
head. 

In an esthetic point of view, the nose 
is no less important, for it*is the main 
element af facial beauty. Without stop- 
ping to inquire how very much this de- 
pends upon its shape, we may easily 
corroborate our statement by hinting the 
unpicturesque effect which would be pro- 
duced by a countenance minus the nasal 
appendage. Think of Cleopatra or Helen 
without that prominent facial organ 
smelling of rose garlands and wooing the 
world to their feet. Shades of Paris and 





the effect which that elegant object has 


in the tout ensemble ; yet if we wished to | 


apostrophize this lady’s beauty in the 
language of the poet, we would allude to 
everything except the nose. To evoke 
sentiment from that part of the face 
would only be to excite laughter and 


Mark Antony! What lover could sigh 
with passion, kneeling at the feet of a 
| woman regarding him with a tender grin 
| on her noseless face? No; important as 
the nose is as an organ of utility, it serves 
a still higher purpose as an ornamental 
| feature, 
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The old Roman augurs divined of a 
man according to whether his nose was 
long or short, convex or concave. Na- 





foun ADAMS. 


poleon, that rare student of men, said: 
“Give me a man with a good atlowance 
of nose. 1 have almost invariably found 
a long nose and a long head together.” 
Sir Charles Bell, in his “ Anatomy and 
Physiology of Expression,” remarks 
that “the nostrils are features which 
have a powerful effect in expression. 
The breath being drawn through them, 
and their structure formed for alternate 
expansion and contraction in correspond- 
ence with the motions of the chest, they 
are an index of the condition of respira- 
- tion when affected by emotion.” In all 
cases it is safe to regard the nose as 
somewhat indicative of, and in harmony 
with, the character of the individual. 

We have lately been studying character 
as exemplified by the proboscides of our 
chief magistrates, and we give herewith 
the result ot our studies to the readers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, be- 
lieving taat thev wil. see at once the 
trutna of our deductions. Looking upon 
the gallery of portraits of our Presidents, 
One 1s struck oy the diversity of noses 
that set off and otherwise embellish their 
heads. It is plain that they must have 
differed markedly in their types of char- 
acter. Accordingly we find that this is 
so, and in each instance the higher is the 
character the nobler is the nose that goes 
witn It. 

George Washington was noted for hav- 
ing a great deal of what is called com- 








" meditation. 





mon sense, and his nose is an admirable 
exponent of his intellect. It is massive 
and well proportioned, square at the 
base, with large, thick nostrils, indicat- 
ing good breathing power. It is a com- 
pound of both the Roman and the Greek, 
and not inaptly represents a Doric column, 
on which seems to rest the grand dome 
of the cranium. Withal it is a cogitative 
nose. indicating a mind having -strong 
powers a thought and given to serious 
A man with such a nose 
could both plan and execute, lead or fol- 
low. speak or write, work or enjoy recre- 
ation. , He would have faculties for war 
or peace, and would excel as an engineer 
or architect, a philosopher or a statesman. 
The character would be well-balanced 
and harmonious. 

John Adams’ nose was the best feature 
of his face. With any other kind of a 
nose he would have been only a good- 
natured, cider-drinking farmer, or the 
convivial, rollicking squire. But from 
that round, ruddy face, with the humor- 
ous eyes and the mirthful lips, stands out 
a nasal promontory as royal as an eagle’s 
beak. Our second President evidently 
followed his nose with some profit. 
There is an abundance of character in 
it. It is large and long, narrow between 
the eyes, and a trifle pendulous at the 





Tuomas JEFFERSON, 


tip. Such a nose indicates a warm and 
impulsive nature, in whose composition 
thére is but little secretiveness and no 
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dissimulation. It is the nose of the ora- 
tor who feels what he says, and whose 
convictions are too honestly entertained 


Joun Quincy ADAMs 


to be unfeelingly expressed. The de 
velopment upon the ridge of the nose 
shows that he had plenty of aggressive- 
ness and force, and perhaps a little too 
much of irritability. 

Thomas Jefferson had atriangular nose, 


the apex starting from an over-hanging | 


arch of brain, and the base straightly 
defined at a right angle. The end looks 


as if it had been abruptly and cleanly | 


cut off. Aggressive and determined, it 
is a good, strong, straightforward nose. 


It neither looks up or down, but points | 
The | 


right out into illimitable space. 
downward length of the septum shows 
that he had the faculty to discover and 
invent new things, and the ability to 
generalize. The height of the upward 
curve of the wing indicates the power to 
reason @ priorz. The whole feature is an 
excellent index of the man who wrote 
the declaration of the democrat, and of 
the most original thinker of all our states- 
men, 

A finer nose than that of Madison 
hardly ever adorned a face. It is a clean- 
cut, handsome nose, long from the eyes 
downward, in exact harmony with his 


face, with circular nostrils, and the tip | 


rather elongated. The massiveness of 











its build is relieved by the grace and del- 
icacy of its proportions. It is the index 
at once of a great intellect, and a frank, 
honest, refined, simple-hearted character, 
who having no deceit in himself suspects 
none in others. 

President Monroe had a splendid nose, 
both Greek and aquiline in its outline 
and massive in its proportions, just the 
nose for the superb head and face it 
adorns. The intellect behind such a 


‘nose is chaste, plain, severe, perfectly 


harmonious, strong and clear It indi- 
cates a taste for the simple and the inor- 
nate, and is a mark of sturdy refinement 
of character. Monroe was one of the 
purest and best of our statesmen. 

The nose of the “ Old Man Eloquent ” 
isa study. It looks as if it started to be 


|a Roman, then suddenly changed its 
| mind in order to become a Celestial; but 


Celestial it is not. It is a long, triangu- 
lar nose, with a sharp point and narrow 
back. The nostrils are large and well 
defined. Though somewhat irregular, it 
is finely outlined. It is a penetrating 
nose, a hard nose, so to speak; a nose 


whose owner would have strong feelings 
and warm prejudices, energy, firmness, 
indomitable courage, but not much ur- 
banity or much sociability. Observe the 
wrinkles at the root of the nose. 


Martin Van Ruren. 


were plenty of self-esteem, practicality, 
and force, as indicated by the nasal 


| feature. 
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General Jackson's nose is of a different 
sort. It is one of the heroic type, not 
a pure Czsarian one, but so closely ap- 
proaching it that we shall term it a 


+s | 
Roman nose. Energy, decision, aggress- | 
face. 


iveness are written thereon ; it is the nose 


of a conqueror. It is a rigid nose, utterly | 


lacking flexibility, and proclaiming a 
mind utterly devoid of fancy. A man 
with a nose just like this could never 


write a poem or excel in oratory, and | 


still there is feeling, practical wisdom, 
and shrewdness in the organ. 


It is a fighting nose, and men like Jack- 
son hit hard and keep on hitting. 


Martin Van Buren had a long-nose, | 


large and strong; a precise nose, with a 
tendency to sharpness and inquisitive- 
ness. The widespread nostrils and the 
thickness of the end of the nasal organ 
indicate shrewdness and secrecy. The 


owner of such a nose could not be badly | 
There is a dash of | 
the Jewish in it, and it is just the pro- | 
If Mr. Van Buren | 
had turned his attention to trade he | 


cheated in a trade. 
boscis for a dicker. 


would have been as successful as in pol- 
itics, and that is saying a great deal, for 
the shrewd Dutchman was not only the 
most dexterous politician the world ever 
produced, but he was also the most for- 
tunate one. 

The nose of President Harrison is 
rather long and melancholy. If it was 
not for its Romish arch it would resemble 
greatly a Celtic nose. But the prominent 
ridge alone saves it from weakness. It is 
a narrow, cold, aristocratic nose, rather 
thin-nostrilled, and more or less appre- 
hensive. Harrison was a soldier by edu- 
cation if not by natural inclination, and 
though he was eminently successful in 
his chosen field, no one would ever have 
selected him for a fighting man. He was 
not intellectually great, but his name 
will go down to posterity as one of the 
honored ones of our nation. 

The nose of John Tyler was very large, 
long, and prominent. It has a few ele- 
ments of the Roman type, but the arch 
is more subdued, and the downward ex- 


It is not | 
a handsome nose, but it bespeaks power. | 





tension of the nose more considerable 
than could ever be associated with the 
pure Cesarian. The nose has a look of 
apprehension and melancholy about it 
which has its influence on the whole 
A man with such an excessively 
elongated nasal protuberance would be 
liable to make himself miserable by 
“borrowing trouble” and indulging in 
“the blues.” John Tyler was not a happy 
man. ‘the lines of his nose are cleanly 
cut, and indicate taste and considerable 
power. 

President Polk had a large, long, irreg- 
ularly-shaped nose, full and indented 
nostrils, with a curved ridge at the 
bridge, almost elevating it to the majesty 
of the Roman. It isa firm nose, indic- 
ative of obstinacy and persistency. It 
is the nose of an ambitious, grave, well- 
poised, upright, unostentatious character. 

General Taylor’s nose is a soldierly- 
looking proboscis, with a good Roman 
arch, well shaped and handsome. It 
rests upon a broad base, thus indicating 
fullness and volume of mental impulse. 
There is not a line of culture about it, 
but there is force, zeal, activity, and 
bluntness. The kindly lines about it 
show that “Old Rough and Ready” 
usually had his heart in the right place. 

Millard Fillmore had a thick, massive 
nose, starting straight from the forehead, 
slightly depressed in the center, and 
terminating bluntly. It is built on a 
large, comprehensive plan, and despite 
its Celestial outline, is full of character. 
Turned. over and trimmed up a little, it 
would be a Roman nose. It sets off a 
face of manly beauty, where quiet dignity 
and philosophical intellect appear in 
every line, 

Franklin Pierce had a fine, clean-cut, 
and prominent nose. It is Greco-Roman 
in its type, inquisitive yet a courteous 
one—the nose of a gentleman. It is the 
highest possible type of the American 
nose, a composite proboscis that in years 
to come will be as distinctly marked as 
the Greek, the Roman, the Hebrew, the 
aquiline, or the pug. Such a nose indi- 
cates harmony of faculties which make 
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up character, and admirably agrees with 
the reputation President Pierce enjoyed. 
Tames Buchanan’s nose indicates, main 


| 
| 


Grant would stamp him at once as a 
military man. Its proportions are so 
admirably adjusted to the face that one 
would hardly call it .a large nose, yet it 
is. It is well defined, and without any 
irregularity, sufficiently broad at the base, 
with wide, thin nostrils, indicating a 
lack of morbid sensitiveness in his com- 
position. In aggressiveness and relative 
defence it is well developed. 

In ex-President Hayes’ nose we find an- 
othe: of the composite or American 


| type ol noses, and it is a good nose, by 


| the way. 
| finement, and power. 


WiiuramM H, Harr'son, 


ly, culture and development of character. 
It is small in comparison with the size 
and activity of his brain, showing the 
subordination of impelling to guiding 
power. It is a composite nose, more 
Greek than Roman, carries itself well up 
in the air, and has moreover, a dash of 
polished eccentricity about it. 

Lincoln had a strong, prominent, irreg- 
ular nose, standing boldly out from the 
face as if confronting the future. It im- | 
presses one with the idea of solidity, 
power, and indomitability. The per- 
ceptible curve of the ridge gives it a 
military air, something even of belliger- 
ency. By the large nostrils, it is evident ! 
that there was copiousness ot breathing 
power and also sorightliness of move ! 
ment, | 





Andrew Johnson’s nose was of the 
kind known as “ bottle-noses.” and aj; 
first-rate specimen of the type. It is a 
thick, broad, rugged proboscis, well pro- | 
portioned, however, and with a trans- | 
verse ridge below the line of the eyes, ' 
which indicates pluck and persistence. 
There is an anxious, emphatic look about 
the whole feature that accords well with 
the character of the man. 

The fine aquilinc nose of General 


; medium. 


The feature shows culture, re- 
It is an artistic 
nose, not blunt, not sharp, but of a happy 
It has strength and it has 
suavity. It is the nose of a kind-hearted 
man, ever ready with a kind word or 
good deed to smoothe the path of the 
unfortunate and lift the fallen on their 
feet again for another chance in the game 
of life. 

President Garfield had a large, slightly 
aquiline nose, that stands out prominently 
from his face. There.is much strength 
and positiveness about it, and all its 
lines, show culture as well as determina- 
tion. Our twentieth President had a 
highly-developed mentality, as indicated 
by his prominent and exquisitely-chisel- 


| ed nose. 


James K, Pork. 


In this national portrait-gallery there 
seems to be almost every variety of 
that feature which the ancients called 
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Aonestamentum factei, and we have found 
the same variety of character. We think 
we have given a truthful reading of each 
feature. The Roman nose indicates 
will-power and energy. Jackson’s nose 
approaches the nearest to that type. 
That quality of force which he exhibited 


has passed into a proverb. The noses | 
that most nearly approximate the Greek | 


were those of Washington, Madison, and 
Pierce. Their character, in each in- 





stance, possessed elements akin to that 
beauty-loving race. The rugged noses 
of Jefferson, Polk, and Johnson are com- 
plete indices of the characters of these 
men. Given, then, the nose, and we 
have the men before us. There is no 
other feature, I think, which is so truean 
index of character and a measure of 
force asthe nasal promontory. It seems 
| to stand out “and make its sign,” and 
| one can read as he runs. 

FRED MYRON COLBY. 











af gartmen of Qu Soci blaions, 





: Ay % 
Lex 


Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





PEOPLE WHO LIVE IN GROOVES. 


HERE is a fatal facility about grooves. 
They are wonderfully easy things to 
runin. They are labor-savers and man- 
savers. They save time, trouble, bravery, 
and brains. It is as if rivers ran down 
stream both ways, and oars had never 
been invented. 


THE DOCTOR. 


The groove-bound doctor attacks the 
patient in typhoid fever according to a 
formula so old as to be mossy, and the re- 
sult is often something else that is mossy, 
if you give it time enough, to wit, a grave. 
The medicine and the disease are too 
much for the poor fellow, and between 
them he comes to grief and “goes to 


grass.” 


and nourishing food, and incessant watch- 
ing that nature has fair play, and he de- 
nounces it as the wisdom of old women 
which is foolishness with mummies. The | 
doctrine is, better die according to law 
than live according to grandma! The 
physician who studies his patient like a 


new book; who reads his peculiarities as | 
‘if they were in print; who sees wherein | 


thigicase differs from any other; who 
recégnizes the fact that man is not a 


steréotype, and who finds his treatment | 


Venture to suggest to this vender | 
of antiquities the virtue of good nursing | 


less in the pink-and-senna scented library 
than by the bedside; who dares prescribe 
what he thinks rather than what he re- 
members ; evho believes that books record 
other men’s experiences, and can be veri- 
fied or condemned only by his own—this 
man can never be a man of grooves. 


THE TEACHER. 


The most useless of stupidities is the 
teacher who is a groove-runner; who has 
swallowed text-books without digesting 
them, and feeds his pupils with the mor- 
sels as old pigeons feed squabs, until, like 
himself, they are all victims of mental 
| dyspepsia, which is a curious synonym for 





education. Children subjected to such 
diet are as likely to get fat and strong as 
so many grist-mill hoppers, that swallow 
the grain without grinding a kernel. 
| Such teachers forget that one, like Ju- 

| dith’s sister “Feeblemind ” in Cooper's 

novel, may have a prodigious memory. 
| Who has not known a fool who remem- 
| bered everything he heard and just as he 
| heard it, who could run up and down the 
multiplication-table like a cat upon a lad- 
der, and rattle off rule after rule without 
| missing a word, and that was all there 
| was of it—he was a fool still. A good 
memory built into a well-built intel- 
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lectual structure is a noble blessing, but 
that same memory with nothing to match 
it is like a garret without any house un- 
der it; a receptacle of odds and ends, that 
are worth less than those papers that 
losers of lost pocket-books are always 
advertising for, “of no value except to 
the owner.” 

Take English Grammar under the man 
of grooves. Learning toswim upon kitch- 
en tables, buying a kit of tools and so set- 
ting up for carpenters, are all of a piece 
with his grammar. Hear them defining 
a prep’sition as “connecting words, and 
showing the relation between them,” 
when not one pupil in a hundred ever finds 
out whether it is a blood relation or a re- 
lation by marriage. Hear them parse: 
“John strikes Charles. ‘John’ ’s a noun, 
masculine gender, third person, because 
it’s spoken of, sing’lar number, nomina- 
tive case t’ ‘strike.’ ‘Strikes’ is an irreg’- 
lar, active, trans’tive verb, strike, struck, 
stricken, indicative mode, present tense, 
third person singular, and ‘grees with 
John, verb must ‘gree with its nom’native 
case ’n number and person. ‘Charles’ ’s 
a noun, masuline gender, sing’lar num- 
ber, third person, ‘cause it’s spoken of, 
objective case, and governed by ‘strikes.’ 
Active verbs govern the objective case— 
please, sir, S’mantha and Joe is‘a-making 
faces!” And all in the same breath! 
What ardor! What intellectual effort! 
What grooves! Meanwhile, grammars 
mended, amended, and emended, multi- 
ply. There are four things anybody can 
do: teach a school, drive a horse, edit a 
newspaper, and make a grammar. Mean- 
while the same old high crimes ‘and mis- 
demeanors against the statutes are daily 
committed. This comes of grooves and 
the lack of a professorship of common- 
sense. 

Take Geography. The young lady fresh 
from school, who from a steamer’s deck 
was shown an island, and who asked with 
sweet simplicity, “Is there wa¢er the other 
side of it?” had all the discovered islands, 
from the Archipelago to Madagascar, 
ranged in grooves and at her tongue’s- 
end. “Didn’t you know,” said the father 
to his son, who expressed great surprise 








at some simple fact, “didn’t you know 
it?” “Oh, no,” replied the little fellow; 
“I Zearned it a great while ago, but I never 
knew it before!” 

Take Arithmetic. Show a boy who has 
finished the book, and can give chapter 
and verse without winking, a pile of 
wood, and tell him to measure it, and ten 
to one he is puzzled. And yet he can pile 
up wood in the book, and give you the 
cords to a fraction, but then there isn’t a 
stick of fuel to be measured, and that 
makes it easier, because he can sit in his 
groove and keep a wood-yard. 


THE CLERGYMAN. 


Clergymen are liable to preach in 
grooves; to employ certain hereditary 
forms of speech, that blunt the edge of 
expectation; forms whose first words 
suggest their followers to every hearer, 
and leave nothing to be listened for. Men 
should preach in types, and not in stereo- 
types. Words should not be uttered in 
blocks of phrases. It is dull and lumber- 
ing business. The art of putting things 
is a great art. Truth is old, but then in 
what numberless lights it may be reveal- 
ed! Truth is the sun. He shines with 
one steady, everlasting beam, but behold 
the glories of refraction, that give. the 
color and the beauty of the world. 
Preachers should be refractors. .They 
should see the Bow from the mountain- 
top as well as from the plains. Hope 
dwells in the valleys, but Faith isa mount- 
aineer. They should sometimes see the 
circle swept and finished, the seal of the 
néw covenant complete as the marriage- 
ring of Earth and Heaven. There is no 
grooved route to such vantage-ground of 
view, such glimpses of glory. 

Dionysius the tyrant has been sufficient- 
ly denounced, but the tyranny of grooves 
has never been written. Several years ago, 
I spent a day or two in the Engraving De- 
partment of the Treasury. The men sat 
in rows and in silence before a well- 
lighted table. One was at work upon a 
Pilgrim, and another giving Pocahontas 
a friendly touch. But what interested 
me most was this: you remember the 
fine parallel lines that used to cross the 
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postal currency like fairy furrows. The/| in study. One of his associates of the 
lines grew dim with frequent use, and it | Faculty began to pray for him on the 
was necessary to sharpen them by deepen- | ocean before he had left New York. It was 
ing the impression. There sat a man with | a new phrase introduced into his chapel 
a worn plate before him, and a little in- | petition, “ our brother on the briny deep.” 
strument like a gang-plow. He set it care- | It was the Atlantic Ocean surrounded by 
fully upon the plate, and ran it through | prayer. And so all autumn and winter 
those miniature furrows. Should he vary | he kept that unfortunate man “on the 
a hair’s-breadth the plate would be de- | briny deep,” like the Flying Dutchman, 
faced and ruined. But he struck the | in all weathers, until when the Professor 
groove with unerring accuracy every time. | struck salt water there was, to say the 
He said, “ I hear the tool fall into the fur- | least of it, a very cheerful cast of counte- 
row, and then I run it right through.” I | nance among the students in the chapel. 
bent my ear to listen, but no sound even| And there he kept the Hebraist on 
as loud as the tick of a dying watch re-| shipboard while he was walking Unter 
warded the effort. To my unpracticed | den Linden; while he was buried in a 
sense there was no sound at all. The| parchment volume as big as a trunk; 
man laughed and said, “ Neither could /| while he was smoking a pipe at Heidel- 
at first, but now I hear it as plain as a| berg; and when he was happily home 
hammer!” again, it almost seemed as if it might re- 
It is wonderfully easy to talk in a| quire a steam pump to get that “ briny 
groove. A noted Professor of Hebrew | deep” out of that prayer. 
went to Germany to spend a year or two B F. TAYLOR. 
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THE INNER LIFE. 


WE know there is a life within the life | The world can never know thee as thou art, 
Of each, who, toiling, treads the checkered | Much less with truth can judge thee as it 
way ; ought ; 
Ever a fiercer strife behind the strife | But if thou hast with courage done thy part, 
That each is seen to wage from day to day. | For thee there’s nothing further to be sought. 


*Tis well for, us to toil, and strive to win 

All that our comfort and our health require, 
But let the angel still within us reign, 

That we may aid the world to something higher. 


Then Jet the inner life be full and free— 

So we are judged to be alike as base Let mind rule with the sceptre of its might ; 
As he who sells for pottage all he hath— Let heart and soul with aspiration burn 

Who yields not only love and joy and truth, Toward all that’s great in nature, grand in 
But yields for this his soul’s immortal worth. thought. 


We find ourselves contending with a world 
In which ambition rules, and pride bolds sway; 
We drink, and soon, like others, are possessed 
With zeal to grasp the baubles as we may. 


Be thou serene before this heartless judge, Then be the world in judgment true or false, 
Brave heart that hath with unseen valor The heart secure in consciousness of worth 
fought ; Can find within its battlements of truth 
Strive not to hold against the world a grudge, The greatest pleasure possible to earth. 
And sel] the sunshine of thy life for naught. ROBERT LIVINGSTON. 
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ALVAN CLARK, 
THE EMINENT TELESCOPE MANUFACTURER. 


" Poses are some men whose years, workers and helpers in their chosen 

number over seventy, who, despite | fields. One of these is Mr. Alvan Clark, 
Mr. Huxley’s remark on the uselessness | the telescope maker, of Boston, some of 
of old men in science, are still active | whose best contributions in the way of 
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instrumental aids to astronomy have been 
made within ten years; and although 
past seventy-seven, his faculties are as 


susceptible and clear apparently—especi- 
ally in connection with his business—as 
ever. In organization he shows strength 
of body as well as evenness and tenacity | 





trait, are well developed, endowing his 
mind with unusual power of qualitative 
judgment, to use a phrase borrowed from 
the chemists. He is keenly analytical ; 
can look deeply into the substance and 
properties of things, and judge closely 


of their nature and value. His memory 














of mind. The rounded contour of chin 
and cheek indicates capital nutritive func- 
tions; his digestion is active, and his cir- 
culation abundant and free, while there is 
no lack of lung capacity. The brain is 
large, well built up in the top-head, and 
deep im the frontal lobes. The organs at 
the median line of the forehead, estimat- 
ing them by their appearance in the por- 





is much more retentive than the average 
of men, and he has superior power in the 
way of mathematical computation. His 
intellect is strongly reflective, with an un- 
usually powerful impression from the in- 
tuitional side, as indicated by the fullness 
of the upper part of the forehead, where 
its curvature joins the line of the top- 
head. He should be remarkable as a 
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reader of mind and motive in others, and 
very rapid in forming opinions. His dis- 
position should be kind, cheerful, gener- 
ous, and very evenly balanced. Benevo- 
lence is very large in the portrait, while 
the whole moral nature appears to be 
developed on a liberal scale. Taken alto- 
gether, he should be a gentleman of the 
reflective and self-contained type, with 
quick and clear impressions, a prompt 
judgment, and a cordial and broad, though 
very positive, charity. 


ALVAN CLARK was born in Ashfield, 
Mass., in March, 1804, on a farm. He had 
no special advantages in mental training, 
but an early exhibited taste for design led 
him to practice drawing and engraving. 
At twenty-two years of age he obtained 
a situation as a calico engraver in a 
Lowell mill. Nine years later he was 


settled in Boston as a portrait painter. 
When over forty years of age he became 


interested in the study of optics and the 
construction of telescopes, through the 
wishes of his son, Alvan G. Clark, whose 
mind had turned in that direction. To 
use the words of Mr. Clark to a visitor 
who was looking through the telescope 
factory: “ He was at Andover studying to 
be an engineer. His young mind seemed 
to be absorbed in telescopes. I was a por- 
trait painter then, and I began to study 
mechanics and astronomy, so as to in- 
struct my boy. You know a father will 
do a great deal for a son whose mind is 
turned in such a direction. 

“We studied together and experi- 
mented together—nothing in science can 
be learned without experiment. We suc- 
ceeded in making a reflecting telescope. 
One of the Cambridge professors was 
much pleased with some instruments we 
made, and when we suggested to him we 
would like to manufacture improved in- 
struments, he said to us: 

“*Get your stuff and go ahead ; some- 
~ thing will come of it.’ We acted on his 
advice, and,” added the old man with a 





quiet smile of satisfaction, “we have ac- 
complished something.” 

Mr. Clark and his son spent some ten 
years in the study of optics and the art of 
telescope-making, and in the manufacture 
of small optical instruments, before their 
claims in this general department of as- 
tronomical science were recognized. 

The first important recognition came 
from England. Rev. W. R. Dawes, of 
England, celebrated for his measure- 
ment of double stars, learned that Mr. 
Clark was constructing instruments of 
superior purity and power, and oidered a 
glass for his own use, which was fur- 
nished in the autumn of 1853. 

The performance of this glass excited 
the admiration of English astronomers, 
and Mr. Clark found himself suddenly 
famous, and received orders from abroad 
for telescopes; while at home he has since 
that time been looked upon as one of the 
very few men living who can supply a 
perfect object-glass. He has made some- 
thing of a figure as a discoverer too, for 
on the night of January 31, 1862, he and 
the son already mentioned, while mak- 
ing some observations with a newly fin- 
ished telescope, discovered the compan- 
ion of Sirius, for which the French Acade- 
my of Sciences bestowed on him the La- 
lande Medal, which is annually given to 
the scientist who makes the most impor- 
tant discovery during the year. 

This incident added to his reputation 
as a telescope manufacturer, and now his 
establishment receives orders from all 
parts of the world for the production of 
the largest and finest refracting tele- 
scopes known to astronomy. In volume 
XVII. of the “ Proceedings of the Royal 
Astronomical Society” of London is a 
list of discoveries made ‘by him. He is 
also the inventor of a double eye-piece, 
an ingenious and-valuable method of 
measuring small celestial arcs from 3' to 
60’, The famous instrument inthe Wash- 
ington Observatory was made by him, 
and required four years of labor, That 
presented to the Washington and Lee 
College, of Virginia, by Mr. McCormick, 
of Chicago, came also from the shop of 
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the Clarks, and cost $40,000. So, too, the 
great telescope bequeathed by Mr. Lick, 
the wealthy Californian, for an observa- 
tory in the Golden State, was committed 
tothe careful hands of Clark & Sons, who 
claim to be able to produce an object- 
glass forty inches in diameter which in 
perfection of workmanship and perform- 
ance will be satisfactory to the most ex- 
acting of astronomers. 





> 


WoMEN IN CIVILIZATION.—Social sci- 
ence affirms that woman’s place in society 
marks the level of civilization. * From its | 
twilight in Greece, through the Italian 
worship of the Virgin, the dreams of chiv- 
alry, the justice of the civil law, and the 
equality of French society,.we trace her 





gradual recognition ; while our common 
law, as Lord Brougham confessed, was, 
with relation to women, the opprobrium 
of the age and of Christianity. For forty | 
years, plain men and women, working | 
noiselessly, have washed away that oppro- 
brium ; the statute-books of thirty States 
have been remodeled, and woman stands 
to-day almost face to face with her last 
claim—the ballot. It has been a weary 
and thankless, though successful, strug- 
gle. But if there be any refuge from that 
ghastly curse, the vice of great cities— 





before which social science stands palsied 
and dumb—it is in this more equal recog- 
nition of woman. If, in this critical bat- 
tle for universal suffrage—our father’s 
noblest legacy to us, and the greatest: 
trust God leaves in our hands—there be 
any weapon, which, once taken from the 
armory, will make victory certain, it will 
be, as it has been in art, literature, and 
society, summoning woman into. the po- 
litical arena. 

But, at any rate, up to this point, put- 
ting suffrage aside, there can be no dif- 


| ference of opinion; everything born of 


Christianity, or allied to Grecian culture 
or Saxon law, must rejoice in the gain. 
The literary class, until half a dozen years 
has taken note of this great uprising only 
to fling every obstacle in its way. The 
first glimpse we get of Saxon blood in 
historyisthat line of Tacitus in his “ Ger- 
many,” which reads: “In all grave mat- 
ters they consult their women.” Years 
hence, when robust Saxon sense has flung 
away Jewish superstition and Eastern 
prejudice, and put under its foot fastidi- 
ous scholarship and squeamish fashion, 
some second Tacitus, from the valley of 
the Mississippi, will answer to him of the 
Seven Hills, “In all grave questions we 
consult our women.” 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 





THE PURITAN CHILD. 


HERE was one feature connected 
with the state of mind into which I 
had fallen, as described im the last chap- 
ter, that is not devoid of psychological 
significancy. I was in perfect accord, in 
perfect 
HARMONY WITH NATURE. 


There was a lovely brook flowing 
through the farm, overhung with tall for- 
est tr2es, and spanned by a rustic bridge. 
Here | would sit for hours, watching the 
speckled trout darting from the shadow 
of fantastic roots, and poising their fins 





in the amber-tinted water. The birds 
were not afraid of me, but picked up the 


crumbs I scattered at my feet, the 
squirrel dropped his nuts in easy com- 
panionship, while the fox came to the 
verge of the wood with his little bark, 
at which I was pleased, not afraid. Even 
the snake, gliding amid the last year’s 
leaves, became a theme for speculation, 
and I theorized much upon it, doubting 
if God was altogether. good to make him 
without legs and arms, and I came to the 
conclusion that both must exist, but were 
hidden by the skin. Accordingly, having 
found a dead one on the ledge near the 
house, I made a little grave enclosed 


| with shingles, and buried it, for I had 
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learned that the beetles and ants would 
soon pick its bones. Not many days 
elapsed before I examined the spot and 
found a beautifully prepared vertebra, 
but no sign of limbs. I was shocked, and 
all afloat in my theories. 

This sympathy with nature has been a 
marked feature of my life, and this, with 
my tendency at this early age to solitary 
speculations, was a natural sequence to 
the grave, earnest, secluded habits of my 
Pilgrim ancestors. Later in life this ex- 
perience was in a measure renewed. In 
1866, as noted in my journal, I was walk- 
ing in our village, when I observed many 
birds flying about me. The old feeling 
of childhood came over me, and I held 
out my finger and said, come. Instantly 
one alighted upon it. A stranger seeing 
this said to me: 

“You have recovered your pet, haven't 
you?” 

I replied, “ No, this is a wild bird.” 

He observed me with astonishment, 
ejaculating, “It looks like a miracle.” 
Doubtless in the days of witchcraft I 
should have been denounced as a sorcer- 
ess. ' 
We had for several years in the garden 
a pair of king-birds which built their 
nest and reared their young upona cherry- 
tree. My husband planted beneath it, 
and it was comical to see the parent birds 
by turns come down from the nest and 
light upon his hat or back, striking him 
with their wings. If I took the hoe or 
rake and worked there, they would 
quietly nurse their young, oblivious of 
my presence. 


AIM AT PERFECTION. 


Though with true Puritanic training 
and instincts, I early learned that peo- 
ple, even my ideals, were roughly han- 
died, and I had even heard my idol mother 
criticised by persons,who, seeing that I 
listened, would stop suddenly, saying, 
“ Little pitchers have great ears,” I early 
resolved that I would be an exception. 
I would be so utterly blameless that no- 
body would talk ill about me. I*read 
over and over, “ Be ye therefore perfect, 





even as your Father in heaven is perfect,” 
and so intent did I resolve to be this, 
that I with my pencil wrote down on the 
palm of my hand, some particular virtue 
to be cultivated for the time being. 
These were daily renewed, and I was 
quite surprised to see how easily my vir- 
tues fell into train. It seemed easy to be 
good, and I told people so, and they only 
laughed; but my mother checked me, 
and showed me that my virtues were 
small matters. This did not daunt me, 
and I used to think, “ Well, I suppose we 
must begin small.” 

My greatest trial was an impetuosity, 
an impatience at impediment, a hearty 
indignation that often offended my taste, 
surprised those about me, and not a little 
awed my young companions. I was not 
capricious or violent—how could a Puri- 
tan child, born in the purple, be either ?— 
but what looked wrong to me, unjust or 
mean, provoked an outburst not to be 
mistaken. I early felt ashamed of this, 
and one day when a child older than my- 
self turned upon me and bit me, and told 
me if she was bad, it was none of my bus- 
iness (I was six years old then), it was 
like a revelation to me. I grew hateful 
to myself, and rather confused in my 
morals. I suppose when I was learning 
to read with my sister we used to read 
the alphabet, what was called “ backwards 
and forwards,” for I now began whenever 
I got angry to say the letters backwards, 
z~y-x-w, etcy which soon allayed my ir- 
ritation. 

Grown peopleoften expend their an- 
ger mercilessly wpon young children, but 
the Puritan Household, most especially 
ours, was exempt from these outrages. 
A stern, inflexible dignity, that prevented 
collisions, was a trait of that period. This 
will account for a‘tertain surprise and 
shame I experienced when perhaps ten 
or eleven years old, and my mother helped, 
with other ladies of the. Rev. Mr. Pay- 
son’s church, to organize 


THE FIRST MATERNAL ASSOCIATION. 


We children were carried at stated 
intervals, and became sometimes inter- 
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ested and sometimes indignant at the 
revelations there given of ill-tempered 
children, many of them my companions. 

I remember well the staid, solemn as- 
pect of these Puritan mothers, all of 
them fine representatives of the good old 
stock, strong, unflinching, reverential, but 
not sympathetical, and also the group of 
well-dressed, decorous little girls (for 
boys were not included), who sat so de- 
murely on benches placed in the parlor 
of Mrs. Bartol. There were Mesdames 
Payson, Coe, Blanchard, and others of 
wealth and character, conspicuous among 
whom sat my handsome mother, eyeing 
her little brood with unwonted severity. 

Knowing she disliked that abstract 
look native to me I tried to rouse myself, 
and soon became interested in the pro- 
ceedings without making effort, most. es- 
pecially as L. P. sobbed and pouted while 
her mother detailed a long case of obsti- 
nacy on her part, and sound whippings 
which had been inflicted. I felt indig- 
nant, and inwardly resolved upon re- 
bellion should my mother talk in that 
way. Fortunately I had no need, though 
others followed in a similar vein, she was 
becomingly reticent. 

Mrs. Payson made a most eloquent, 
earnest prayer, which was followed by a 


hesitating, trembling one, rambling and | 


incoherent, and though my mother was 
peculiarly gifted in this respect, I hoped 
she would be silent, which she was. 
Some of the children tittered at the little 
prayer, but I felt only sorrow and shame 
that anybody should be afraid to tell just 
what they wanted to the infinite Father. 

As I look back and recall the images 
of those stern, conscientious women, 





into a more formal method with her 
children, by reading books upon educa- 
tion—a mistake that I at one time made 
with my children in the same way. 


MARTYRDOM. 


The spring before I was ten years old, 
I renewed my study of Fox’s “ Book ofthe 
Martyrs,” partly from lack of other read- 
ing and partly because of a certain men- 
tal misgiving that grew upon me, that I 
was a very weak sort of a girl, and most 
likely a coward. I tested myself in a va- 
riety of ways, such as holding my fingers 
in the flame of a lamp, and as I generally 
grew faint from the pain, I saw in this 
sensitiveness proof that I was a poor sort 
of a child, hardly entitled to the tender- 
ness lavished upon me, and might on 
some great occasion abjure my faith, and 
renounce my convictions. 

It will be remembered that I was not in 
religious .accord with my Puritan mates 
from very early in life, and though not able 


| to comprehend at this early age the prog- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


ress of historic events, I had reached the 
idea that these saints and martyrs of which 
I read did not believe as the people about 
them, who were fowerful, believed, and 
hence their suffering and terrible death. 
We children were every week, either at 
home or in the church, called upon to 
say the Assembly’s Catechism, which 
even at six years of age caused me a 
great deal of suffering. I there learned 


| about the “ Elect,” and was much exer- 


| cised to know if I were one. 


I had per- 


| sisted in affirming that I was good. I 
| said, “I never told a lie—i never stole 


keenly alive to the well-being of their | 
children ; anxious to lay the foundation | 
of a national purity, no less than whole- | 
some households, my heart warms ten- | 
length in church it came to me to an- 


derly and reverently toward them, and 
I see in their movement the germ of no- 
ble import, signifying more important 
results than have as yet been realized. 
I am sure that we must begin in the nur- 
sery if we would inaugurate reform. 
Ithink about this period my mother fell 


anything—I was never disobedient — 
never unkind, and this isto be good, and 
if God does not love me, He is not good 
Himself.” This shocked all my friends, 
and greatly annoyed my mother. At 


swer in the most objectionable, to my 
mind, part of the catechism, which im- 
plied that God would be justified in con- 
demning the unelect to everlasting 
misery to all eternity. This awakened 
a terrible necessity for protest in my 
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mind, otherwise I should be false in ut- 
tering what I did not assent to. 

It was a grievous moment—my usually 
white face grew pale ; at length I articu- 
lated, “That is what is said in the book, 
but I do not think so,” lisping the s’s, 
which added to my discomfort. 

“What did you say?” asked the pas- 
tor, leaning over the pew with its high 
balustrade, just higher than my head. 

“That ith what ith thaid in the book, 
but I don’t think tho.” 

I remember he drew his hand over his 
mouth, but said nothing. After church, 
or meeting, he took tea at our house, and 
I was somewhat startled when I was 
called upon “to talk with the minister.” 
The good man took me trembling upon 
his knee and questioned me upon these 
theological points. He did not refer to 
my speech in meeting, but I saw by the 
penetrating look of my mother that he 
had told her. She hada half smile upon 
her face, which grew more grave as she 
heard my answers and dissents, so sol- 
emnly and courageously uttered. I said 
plainly that “a good God ought not to 
be pleased to see unhappy people,” and 
then I burst into a torrent of unchildish 
tears. 

I now recall this period — my convic- 
tions and my tears—and how I lost all 
confidence in any steadfastness on my 
part. With the old pain I ventured some 
little utterance of my state of mind to my 
sister, but she blamed me, and thought I 
ought not say “one word against what 
was in the book,” and an ignorant neigh- 
bor, who undertook to set me right, told 
me I “was tempted of the devil.” My 
little mates smirked and plumed them- 
selves as being in better odor at Sunday- 
school than I was. I had read enough of 
history to see that there had been tyrants 
in the world, but I saw that the great 
struggles of nations were different from 
the persecution of individuals, and then 
I felt that I was just in the condition to 
do as those martyrs did. I must hold on 
to what I believed, or die as they did, or, 
what was worse, give up my truth, I was 
no philosopher, and had not learned the 





progress of the ages, but I knew that my 
grandfather had been set aside from the 
church for rejecting some of the Calvin- 
istic doctrines. I dared not ask ques- 
tions, for everybody about had become 
tired of answering me. I knew there was 
deadly hostility to the Pope of Rome, and 
the wars of Napoleon and our wars with 
England, not clearly understood by a 
child of eight and nine years made all 
possibilities possible; accordingly I set 
myself resolutely to prepare for martyr- 
dom. Weak as I felt myself to be, I could 
not renounce my convictions. Were not 
my ancestors steadfast? I had no fear 
in regard to my mental steadfastness, but 
I feared my poor little cowardly body 
would give up, and perhaps take my mind 
with it. 

I am able to remember exactly my age 
in many incidents I relate, by the advent 
of half brothers and sisters, and by dates 
in books presented me by my teachers. 

In view of the terrible contingencies 
to which I thought I should most cer- 
tainly’ be subjected, I began, as I have 
said, to practice many little penances 
most painful to my sensitive nerves. I 
ran needles into my flesh; when by any 
accident I was injured, I forbore to mind 
the pain, but preserved a cheerful de- 
meanor. Indeed I was marvelously hap- 
py, even exultant. Never more engag- 
ing and loving at home and with my 
mates, I was a true Puritan heroine, but 
in no way conscious of it. 

One experience at this time was the 
source of so much fidi¢ule and occa- 
sioned so much wonderment in the fam- 
ily, that I should have greatly suffered 
had I not schooled myself to endure. 

My mother had been ill from pleurisy 
and a blister was applied. I made criti- 
cal inquiries about this blister, and 
learned that the pain of drawing it was 
like fire burning into the flesh. This was 
just what my case required. I watched 
my opportunity and prepared a plaster of 
considerable size, which I applied just 
below the knee, and went to my pillow 
with exultant expectations of heroism. 
In the night I was awakened by the pain- 
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which I bore without moving a limb, lest 
I should waken my sister. I was very 
happy despite of pain, for 1 had learned 
that I could bear it. 

At length came the hour of rising. I 
was conscious of lassitude, but did not 
ant‘cipate anything serious. I jumped 
out of bed and began to draw on my 
stockings. I knew no more. I had 
fainted and was carried into my mother’s 
room. The blister was found, amidst 
shouts of laughter from the doctor, and 
questions and wonderment on all sides. 
I was mortified and disappointed, but 
kept my secret im spite of a hundred con- 
jectures and surmises. I wept convul- 
sively and whispered to my mother: 
“T never can tell as long as I live what 
I did it for,” at which she had me laid 
beside her in the bed and forbade further 
questioning. She never afterward im- 
portuned me in the matter, and treated 
me with great tenderness, having, as she 
told me long, long years after, partially 
divined the truth. This last experience 
finished my system of self-inflicted tor- 
ture. Upon the whole I think this disci- 
pline was not lost upon me. We all 
have our martyrdoms in some way 
through life. 


SENSITIVENESS. 


From the first I was a most sensitive 
child. Pungent odors, whether agreea- 
ble or otherwise, caused me to faint. Li- 
lac, hyacinth, honeysuckle, were too 
much for me, but the rose and lily gave 
me exquisite delight. I think had my 
taste allowed me to be’ more demonstra- 
tive I should have suffered less ; but a 
Puritan child was expected to practice 
self-control in all things, and hence the 
reaction upon my overtaxed nervous sys- 
tem. a 

In reading of heroic, generous, or beau- 
tiful dseds, my cheek glowed and my 
pulse quickened, but this was repressed 
lest I should incur the ridicule of my 
companions. Cruelty, oppression, what- 
ever was monstrous, in like manner pro- 
duced pallor and cold chills; hence my 
early aversion to negro-slavery. 





I was reading a description of tropical 
scenery, in which my imagination filled 
the picture with all the glow of scarlet 
blossoms, twining vines, and towering 
palms; in fact, was ascending an African 
river replete with all this affluence of 
beauty, when an immense boa-constrictor 
suddenly dropped from a lofty tree, 
crushing the men in its folds. The hor- 
ror of the event, contrasting with the 
beauty of the scenery, caused me to drop 
the paper in a dead faint. 

My mother had been much annoyed by 
this tendency of mine, and she brought 
me out of my swoon by a smart slap upon 
my shoulders, saying: 

“Now, Elizabeth, you must learn to 
govern your feelings, or I shall slap you 
every time you faint away.” 

This method proved effectual, and I 
can never enough commend her wisdom 
and resolution in applying the remedy. 
Besides this action of the imagination, 
the harsh voices and discordant spheres 
of individuals caused me undefined and 
unexplained distress. In after years 


when I read Shakespeare, the passage 
where one of the witches cries out, 


** By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes,”’ 


recalled vividly my early consciousness, 
and my early self-reproach at the repug- 
nance thus engendered with no apparent 
cause to justify it. I dreaded to be in 
the neighborhood of certain persons, and 
these apparently very good people, while 
old, simple-hearted, wicked Uncle Zeke, 
a miserable drunkard, filled me with a 
strange pity. 

Asa Puritan child will, I tried to reason 
this out, and had a misgiving that I dis- 
liked good people and loved wicked ones, 
because I was more like the latter class. 

I could not bear to have people stroke 
down my head and kiss me. The first 
caused me pain, and the last seemed an 
impertinence, which, indeed, it not only 
is, but accustoms the child to familiarity. 
And here I began, in this connection, to 
adopt as a part of perfection for which I 
so longed, the much taught doctrine of 
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“taking up the cross.” In view of this, 


what was repugnant to me I tried to ac- 
cept. I ceased to shun disagreeable chil- 


dren and people, and if I could not do | 


them good in any other way I made them 
the subject of my prayers, and tried to 
love them. 

Children doubtless suffer from the 77/- 
conditioned spheres of those about them, 
and are blamed and punished for irrita- 
bility which is caused by this idiosyncra- 
sy alone. 

All the horrors of witchcraft, it is most 
likely, took their rise from this source, and 
the unhappy children of the Rev. Mr, 
Paris were of this sensitive kind, and did 
feel as if punctured by pins and needles 
when touched by certain persons, and 
finding themselves the object of un- 
wonted sympathy, they with childish 
weakness magnified their sensations till 
the whole misérable record of per- 
secution followed, and thus this tragic 
point of our history was the result of a 
perverted truth. 

I think I perverted a Puritan dogma 
by my desire very early to save others 


the trouble of atoning for their short- 
comings. When my little mates fell into 
difficulty I was distressed to see their 
trouble, and would intercede for them, 
and most especially pray that God would 


forgive them. I would comfort them by 
telling them that they need not cry or be 
unhappy about their ill-desert, for I would 
make it all right by my prayers. I took 
some persons under my wing in this way, 
most especially a poor reprobate of whom 
I have spoken, 


OLD ZEKE. 


He was not good, nor attractive in any 
sense, but he was fond of children, having 
always a pleasant word or some little 
trinket in his huge pockets to please those 
of them that he liked, for he was fastidi- 
ous in his likings. Hé told brief stories 
of sea-life, and my father and step-father 
being both of them sea-captains, invested 
Old Zeke with a peculiar interest to my 
mind. He was terribly profane, using 
strong expletives to give force to his off- 





hand narratives. He treated me with 
more respect than other children ; never 
attempted to kiss me, never ran after me 
or attempted to touch me, and yet I 
learned early to see that he was not quite 
content if he did not see me every day. 
In this way, seeing him daily looking for 
me, when going to and from school, Old 
Zeke became a feature in my little life, 
and the subject of my Puritanic mission- 
ary efforts. My haughty mother knew 
nothing of this incongruous interest till 
she was told of a feat of mine to please 
my poor old ogre. 

On my way to school I passed what is 
called a ship-yard, where were vessels 
owned by the family on the stocks, and 
where I watched the progress of the ship 
with childish curiosity, being hardly six 
years old, slender and light of foot, and 
fearless as a child need be. Here in the 
midst of tools, chips, and lumber, per- 
vaded bya delicious odor of forest wood, 
sat Old Zeke ready to give me a cheery 
“good-day, Lady-bird,” and challenge 
me to a race over the skeleton ship, a 
hundred feet from the ground. 

Instantly I sprang into the mighty 
frame, up and aloft, from timber to tim- 
ber, over long beams and rafters, never 
once dreaming of danger. “God bless 
the ship,” I used to say as I went from 
stem to stern, then jumped down and 
away to school, amid shouts of admiration 
from the workmen, but most of all from 
Old Zeke. These hazardous races came 
to the ears of my mother, and of course 
were interdicted ; had she said no more 
than, “I forbid you to do it,” I should 
not have failed in obedience ; but she 
spoke with contempt for the poor old 
mariner, and that aggrieved me. 

I studied the matter over and became 
convinced that Old Zeke was not a bad, 
but an ignorant man. I grewto pity him 
in the painfulest degree, and as I was for- 
bidden to stop on my way to school, I 
used the never-failing remedy for all 
griefs to a Puritan child, prayer. One 
whole summer I persisted in my efforts. 
morning, noon, and night, with ejacula- 
tions by the wayside, and yet I could per- 
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ceive no change, rather Old Zeke seemed 
to grow worse. 

One morning on my way to school I 
walked directly up to my wicked friend 
and laid the case before him : how badly I 
felt about him; how earnestly I prayed 
that he might become a good man. He 
listened a while in utter silence. I ob- 
served his lips quivered, and his eyes 
were fixed upon my face. He at last 
threw up his two hands and burst into 
tears, and cried out : 

“Now, hear her! Nobody cares for 
poor Old Zeke—nobody thinks about 
him—yet he will steer right into heaven, 
convoyed by this here angel.” 

I was relieved and comforted, and took 
my departure with a new word to be 
looked for in the dictionary, and to this 
day I never encounter the word convoy 
without remembering pvor Old Zeke. 


BIBLE, 


I read this quite through in course 
twice before I was eleven years old, which 
was little more than other children did 
at that period. I conscientiously pro- 
nounced every word, and went on swim- 
mingly with the Amorites, the Perizites, 
the Jebusites and Hittites. The beauti- 
ful choice of Solomon for neither riches 
nor honors, but only for wisdom, deeply af- 
fected me, and I at once placed the word, 
which I carefully studied out, among 
those written on the palms of my hands, 
and never did any anchorite pray more 
earnestly or constantly for the gift. 

When about six years old, my dreams, 
always vivid, became haunted by images 
of death. One night I thought a vast, 
dark, shadowy figure stood over me, and 
said solemnly, “ This night thy soul shall 
be requited of thee.” I awoke, uncertain 
what it was. I looked eagerly about the 
nursery and everything was terribly dis- 
tinct. All were hushed to sleep—my 
baby brother at my side —the lamp 
burning low upon the hearth—the faint 
embers of the fire—the porringer with its 
gleam of brightness—the door opening 
into my mother’s room, where I could see 
her white frills and laces through an 
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opening in the curtains. A cold chill 
caused me to shake from head to foot, 
and I thought I was about to die. Con- 
trary to my wont, I burst into a passion 
of sobs and tears, which brought my 
mother to me. 

From this time I began to ask, “If I 
die, will I live again?” with unchildish 
misgivings. More than once I tried to 
put the point to some little girl older 
than I was, who stared at me with great, 
round eyes, and burst into cries, at which 
their friends severely reprimanded me, 
saying, “ Elizabeth, don’t you frighten her 
again with your strange talk.” 

How could I help feeling as I did, and 
talking as I did, with the blood of cent- 
uries of pious ancestors and Christian 
martyrs in my veins? Is it a wonder 
that the Puritan blood should utter itself 
through babes and sucklings ? 

My beautiful son, Edward, when about 
the same age, said to me, “ Mamma, I 
believe just as you do about God, and 
Heaven, and that we don’t all go to 
dust, but, oh mamma! what a terrible 
thing it would be if it is all a ‘suck in.’” 
“Suck in” is a word with boys meaning a 
delusion or deceit. 


THE SABBATH. 


We were not allowed to call this day 
Sunday. The idea of rest was strictly ob- 
served. It was not an irksome day to me. 
On the contrary, I was free on that day to 
abandon myself to my deepest and most 
abstruse speculations, Saturday night all 
playthings were nicely housed, dolls and 
tea-cups and toys laid aside,no more to 
be looked at till Monday. Then followed 
the weekly bath, whatever the season, and 
Sunday morning the daily ablution was 
succeeded by the donning of the Sunday 
clothes, best hat and shoes, and every 
child over three years of age was on the 
way to church promptly at bell-ringing. 
It was a pretty Puritanic picture, whole- 
some, orderly, and reverential. 

In those days people did not ride or 
walk for pleasure. They did not read 
the newspapers or novels; nothing but 
the Bible, and such works as Schougal’s 
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“ Life of God in the Soul of Man,” Dodd- 
ridge’s “ Rise and Progress of Réligion 
in the Soul,” Baxter’s “ Saint’s Rest,” and 
other works of the kind, which inter- 
ested even me, partly from the thoughts, 


and partly from the rhythm of good prose. | 


My grandfather’s house was something 
over two miles from the meeting-house, 
and there was on the Sabbath morn- 
ing the general aroma of fresh linen 
through the rooms, and a staid aspect of 
preparation. The carriage was brought 
to the door, in which the fine representa- 
tive Puritan pair went their way to meet- | 
ing, preceded by the boy-of-all-work to | 
open both gates through the wooded | 
lawn to the public road. Maids and | 


youths, and dependents of all ranks, | 


took their way across the fields, through 
the woods and pastures, and over the 
rustic bridge in the same direction. The 
young girls carried a pair of white stock- 
ings and slippers in their hands, which 
left their white shapely feet to gleam 
through the green grass ; arriving at the 
brook, the youth proceeded onward while 
the girls washed their feet and donned 
their slippers. All the way they sang in 
concert pious hymns, which were re- 
sponded to by similar groups from 
other by-ways, all tending in the same 
direction. 

Arriving at the meeting-house, deco- 
rous, subdued salutations were exchanged, 
and on the arrival of the slow, solemn- 


| moving pastor, each family, with much 
| clatter of new shoes, and rustle of silk or 
| starched garments, took their seats in 
| their respective pews, which were a square 
enclosure with seats upon three sides, sur- 
mounted with an open balustrade. My 
grandmother had a chair and a cushion. 
| All rose to prayers, and lifting the hinged 
| seats leaned over the balustrade. The 
| prayers were “very long; the sermon 
| the same, and such as would drive a mod- 
ern congregation out of the house. 
There was only an intermission of | 


an hour, at which time the elders gath- 
ered under the eaves of the house—the 
men to discuss the sermon, and politics of 
the day, and the women interchanging 


neighborly civilities, all indulging in a 
delicious lunch. I was allowed to go 
with aunts and uncles a little distance to 
the pine grove around “The love home” 
of which I have spoken, where others 
were assembled ; the youth of both sexes 
from miles around, and where were pro- 
duced boxes and bags of home-made pies, 
doughnuts, cream biscuit, cheese, apples, 
and all the dainties of the season. Doubt- 
less the usual coquetries, and rural rival- 
ries, and love-makings prevailed even 
among these Puritans of the Puritans, but 
I was too young to understand them, and 
remember only the lovely voices singing 
holy psalms to the cadence of the whis- 
pering pines. 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 








“OLD AUNT DINAH AND HER BABIES.” 


ager are some very queer people in 
this world, and “old Dinah,” as she 


| Aunt Dinah’s skin is black, her nose 


broad and flat, with thick lips, and her 


is called, is one of them. No wonder, | hair so frizzy and gray that one would 
poor soul! as she is not right in her think she had just been ducking her 
mind. That is to say, she is crazy—not | head into a flour barrel. Of course her 
raving mad—oh ! dear, no! but if any one | babies do not look one bit like her, and 
should attempt to carry off one of her | yet would you believe it? she thinks they 
babies I would not like to answer for the | are real flesh and blood, and the image of 
consequences. What mother would like herself. Whereas, they are only wood, 
it? But to tell the truth she is not a | of a brown color, smooth and polished, 
mother at all, and her babies are nothing | where she has rubbed them with her 
more than szx /aurel sticks, about the size | hands for years, in tender caressing. 

of your wrist, and as long as yourarm.! She has a name for each one, but that 
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is her secret; and although you might 
listen all day long, you would never find 
it out. If you ask her the question, she 
at once hides the sticks under her apron, 
and stands sullenly before you, or runs 
away. I can not say if she tries to feed 
her babies, but I do know that she puts 
them to bed, for I have’ seen her; and she 
takes them out walking too; carries them 
under her arms, hidden away beneath her 
shawl. It is quite amusing to see her 
trudging along in the sand, her dress 
tucked up, showing her big black feet, 
with a broad-brimmed straw hat on her 
head, muttering away to her babies and 
chuckling and laughing, as if they were 
the pleasantest company in the world. 
Poor, silly old Dinah! and yet you would 
not think she was so very poor, if you 
could see the fine large house where she 
lives. It is a great building, with more 
than a hundred rooms, all heated by 
steam, with a cupola on the top, where 
an extensive view is had of the surround- 
ing pine and cedar lands; for to tell the 
truth there is little else to be seen. 


Do not suppose that old Dinah lives 
all alone here. Bless you, no! There are 
about two hundred people in the house, 


men, women, and children. Some of 
these are a great deal more crazy than 
Dinah. Others are only feeble and sick, 
some are very old and very poor, for this 
is the Suffolk County Alms-house, in 
Yaphank, on Long Island. Ah! there are 
some very sad hearts here, but Aunt 
Dinah seems happy enough. You would 
think so if you could peep into her little 
room, which is as neat and clean as a pin. 
To be sure, there is nothing much in it 
save a bed and a chair, but it is all the 
same to her; and the sun shines as 
brightly there as it does in your own 
pretty parlor. 

And should you ask Aunt Dinah to 
dance, she will shuffle off a jig with her 
poor clumsy old feet, while a broad grin 
overspreads her face, which will grow 
broader still if you Offer her an orange or 
a stick of candy. In the basement is a 
laundry for washing and drying clothes, 
and a bakery where nice bread and cake 





are made, so that Dinah looks clean and 
well-fed. A large, fat, bearded woman 
deals out the food to the women. There 
is also a room where medicine is kept for 
the sick, and a physician visits them every 
day, free of charge. And we noticed a 
carpenter’s-shop down in the cellar, where 
men were making chairs and baskets; 
and it was whispered to me that here 
were made the coffins or pine boxes in 
which the poor people who died here 
were buried. 

Of course people die here as every- 
where else, even in the palaces of the 
great and rich. Surely it is much better 
than to wander about in pain and poverty, 
and die in the streets! And all those 
who are able to read are furnished with 
papers and magazines. The face of one 
old man I recall now, bending over the 
pages of his Bible, that was full of beauti- 
ful promises for him. And in this house 
with Aunt Dinah is a colored man who 
is said to be one hundred and seven years 
old; he is part Indian, and his gray hair 
stands straight up all over his head. His 
bare feet, with the tapering toes and nails, 
resemble the talons of a bird. He gave 
his name as “ Daniel Green,” from “ Bay 
Shore,” and said that his wife, who was 
upward of ninety, was in the same build- 
ing. 

I could tell you of many others who 
are here; one, a poor boy who has never 
spoken a word in his life, and who fol- 
lowed me about, continually patting him- 
self on the chest. And there is an im- 
mense great woman, weighing nearly 
four hundred pounds, who declared “that 
she could cut forty dresses in a day,” and 
imagines herself to be the lady of the 
house. Then there is Gen. Hewlett, with 
his spotless white cravat, all bows and 
smiles, who tells us “that he served in 
the war of Napoleon the First.” 

One young woman thinks herself a 
princess, and wears a crown of bits of 
gay paper and ribbons on her head. 

One poor creature was so violent that 
she nearly pounded the door down; and 
when I looked in upon her she rushed 
toward me with clenched fists, and wild, 
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staring eyes. I concluded that I liked 
old Dinah the best; but she is very cross 
sometimes, and when I asked to see her 
babies, she pulled the six crooked sticks 
from between her beds, and hugged them 
close to her bosom. I reached my hand 


to take one, when she pushed it away and 
raised her arm as if to hit me a blow over 
the head. Since then I have not been so 
sure about liking Aunt Dinah the best; 
and if you should call to see her, I give 
you fair warning, never to touch her babies, 
SARAH E. DONMALL. 





MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 


iad is my opinion that that will be a 
match.” 


Mrs. Slimborn’s voice expressed genu- 
ine satisfaction. Her daughter, Miss 
Birdie Slimborn, playing a brilliant 
waltz in the hotel parlor, and James 
Nicklespoon, Esq., engaged in turning 
the young lady’s leaves, were the subjects 
of this remark. 

“Then you like Mr. Nicklespoon?” 
Mrs. Slimborn’s companion inquired. 

“Oh! very much! He is a perfect 
gentleman, and enormously wealthy, you 
know.” 

“So I have heard,” said the plain little 
woman in black silk and thread lace, who 
was evidently watching the proceedings 
at the piano with considerable interest ; 
“and I have also heard,” she added, 
“that Mr. Nicklespoon was somewhat 
dissipated.” 

“ Not to speak of, I think,” Mrs. Slim- 
born responded, a smiling face turned 
to the young couple at the piano. “Mr. 
Nicklespoon may be a little gay,” she 
went on lightly, “but, my dear Mrs. 
Beaufort, you wouldn’t recommend a 
minister for a son-in-law, would you ?” 

“If the minister were a good man, and 
your daughter loved the minister, most 
certainly!” the little lady replied. “If 
Mr. Nicklespoon were to lose his money, 
has he anything to depend upon, Mrs. 
Slimborn?” she inquired. 

“Mercy on us!” the maneuvering 
woman exclaimed. “You don’t know 
what you are talking about, Mrs. Beau- 
fort! Why, Mr. Nicklespoon’s place on 
the Hudson is worth half a million at 
the very least. Mr. Nicklespoon lose his 
money !” 


This was so comical and preposterous ' 





a suggestion, that Mrs. Slimborn was 
obliged to ask pardon for being so ex- 
ceedingly impolite as to laugh in her 
companion’s face. 

“Your daughter is a fine pianist!” 
Mrs. Beaufort remarked, after her neigh- 
bor’s merriment had subsided. 

“She ought to be,” said the pianist’s 
mamma. “We have spent thousands of 
dollars on her musical education. I left 
everything and went abroad with her for 
two years, just for the sake of having her 
perfected, you know,” Mrs. Slimborn ran 
on. “Dear me! I did think I should die 
with homesickness and exnuz. Birdie’s 
teachers didn’t want her to come back 
for two or three years more, do you think; 
but, @f course, that was all nonsense.” 

“In what way was it nonsense?” Mrs. 
Beaufort inquired. 

“Don’t you think she can play well 
enough as it is? If we had been educat- 
ing her for a public performer, that 
would have been different.” 

“ I suppose she could teach music?” 

This plain little lady in black silk and 
thread lace, seemed detertained to be 
disagreeable; but as she happened to be 
the distinguished wife of a very wealthy 
and distinguished man, Mrs. Slimborn 
felt constrained to put up with her eccen- 
tricities. 

“ Birdie teach music?” Mrs. Slimborn 
was again very much amused. “Why, 
she is the most nervous creature in the 
world, and extremely delicate. You 
wouldn’t think it to look at her, but 
Birdie cries at the least thing. This 
used to annoy the professors so much 
when we were abroad, but she is so sensi- 
tive, poor child!” 

“I suppose your daughter’s study of 
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music was thorough?” Mrs. Beaufort 
remarked. 

“Well, in a way,” Mrs. Slimborn re- 
plied. “I had her skip harmony and 
thorough bass, and all that nonsense. 
They weren’t necessary for her, you see. 
We wanted her to be just what she is, a 
brilliant performer, able to read difficult 
music at sight, and all that, you know.” 

“In other words, Mrs. Slimborn, you 
desired your daughter to shine in socie- 
ty!” said the little woman in black silk. 

“That’s about it!” Mrs. Slimborn re- 
plied frankly. “We mothers have a fear- 
ful responsibility, for so much depends 
on the way we begin with our daughters. 
If they are not well settled, then they 
have the most perfect right to blame us.” 

“So much depends on what you mean 
by well settled!” Mrs. Slimborn’s neigh- 
bor remarked. “If parents educate their 
daughters, as they do their sons, to be 
self-supporting——” 

“ Self-supporting ?” Mrs. Slimborn in- 
terrupted, with a frightened expression 
of countenance. “You don’t mean, to 
work and take care of themselves ?” 

“That is precisely what I mean,” the 
lady responded. “If, for instance, you 
had seen to it that your daughter had 
studied music so thoroughly as to be 
able to teach it if occasion required, then 
you would have secured her against the 
future.” 


“ Excuse me,” said Mrs. Slimborn, with" 


some coolness; “but if you will allow 
me to make a personal matter of it, I 
should like to ask if you have educated 
your daughters on this plan ?” 

The little lady in black silk smiled 
pleasantly. 

“My.oldest daughter, Mrs. Slimborn,” 
she answered, “is now perfecting herself 
-—try not to be shocked—in the art of 
dressmaking. To use a more plebeian ex- 
pression, she has learned a trade. She 
made the dress, Mrs. Slimborn, that you 
admired so much to-day at dinner. Her 
taste ran in this direction, and my aim 
has been to have her learn everything 
that can be learned of the science of 
dressmaking. If anything were to happen 





now or in the future which made it neces- 
sary for her to support herself, she could 
do it. My youngest daughter has gradu- 
ated from college, and will return this 
fall to take up astronomy with the pro- 


fessor of that institution. To add a little 


to this personal narrative, Mrs. Slim- 
born,” and now the little lady laughed 
heartily, “it is my desire that both my 
daughters shall live lives of single-bless- 
edness.” 

“Mercy on me! old maids!” Mrs. 
Slimborn exclaimed. 

“Old maids unless their husbands are 
their equals in the qualities that insure 
happiness to married life,” said Mrs. Beau- 
fort earnestly. “To bury my daughters, 
Mrs. Slimborn,” she added, “would be a 
light trouble compared with giving them 
to unprincipled and dissolute men. 
Wealth my daughters can live without if 
need be, but honor is indispensable.” 

The music had ceased, and Miss Birdie 
had walked away with her admirer. Mrs. 
Slimborn, a good deal dazed, and more 
shocked by what she had heard, excused 
herself as soon as she could, and went in 
search of the young couple. 

The next day the formal announce- 
ment was made of the engagement be- 
tween James Nicklespoon, Esq., and Miss 
Birdie Slimborn. 

That evening Mr. Nicklespoon cele- 
brated his engagement by getting drunk. 

“ Boys must be boys!” Mrs. Slimborn 
remarked when the news was brought to 
her, and both she and her daughter com- 
mented jokingly on the young man’s dis- 
sipated appearance the next day. Mr. 
Nicklespoon’s place on the Hudson, Mr. 
Nicklespoon’s town house, and unlimited 
means, fully compensated in the eyes of 
both mother and daughter for any and 
every “indiscretion” which Mr. Nickle- 
spoon might be guilty of. 

Early in the fall Mr. Nicklespoon and 
Miss Slimborn were married. Mrs. Beau- 
fort, aware of the rottenness of the founda- 
tion upon which their union was built, 
watched with absorbing interest the 
career of this young couple. 

It took just four years for Mr. Nickle- 
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spoon to go through with his property, 
and at the expiration of that time Mrs. 
Nicklespoon was obliged to flee to her 
parents not only for shelter, but for pro- 
tection against the dissipated wretch to 
whom her mother had been in such haste 
to marry her. One child was born of 
their union, a poor, puny little creature, 
disliked by its mother, and detested by 
its grandmother. Mr. Slimborn, who had 
speculated on the expectation of financial 
assistance from his wealthy son-in-law, 
finally failed in business, and soon after 
died. Mrs. Slimborn, her daughter and 
grandchild, are now objects of charity, 
neither woman having the ability to con- 
tribute in the slightest manner to her 
own support. Mrs. Beaufort, full of pity 
for their misfortune, found a few music 
scholars for Mrs. Nicklespoon, but that 
lady’s superficial education, notwithstand- 
ing her two years abroad, made it impos- 
sible for her to give satisfaction. 

“TI told you Birdie couldn’t teach!” 
Mrs. Slimborn remarked one day to Mrs. 
Beaufort. “I didn’t educate her for a 
teacher; and then her sensibilities are 
much too fine for such drudgery.” 

“Tt wasn’t any use to say anything to 
her,” Mrs. Beaufort remarked afterward ; 
“but it seems to me the story of these 
two women ought to be written. Perhaps 
some mother who reads it will think less 
of her daughter’s marriage, and more of 
her education. If mothers would only 
find out what their girls are fitted for, and 
then see to it that they learn thoroughly 
whatever they take up, always with self- 
support in view, a world of misery would 
be saved. Marriage under most condi- 
tions is a lottery,” she continued ; “and 
the proper education of our girls is the 
only thing in life that will ever make it 
less so.” ELEANOR KIRK. 
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ACQUISITIVENESS.—In the Introduc- 
tion to his pamphlet on “How to Grow. 
Rich,” Dr. Bland gives the following 
definition and analysis of this-organ : 

“ The faculty of acquisitiveness is com- 
mon to brute and man. It is not an in- 
tellectual faculty, but a selfish instinct. 





Its office 1s to desire, covet, long for 
grasp, appropriate, anything, everything 
that can in any way minister to” the 
physical nature. It is a legitimate organ, 
whose function is necessary to the con- 
tinued existence alike of the insect, the 
animal, and the human being. It is de- 
void of moral sense, as well as intellectual 
perception, hence it has no recognition 
of the rights of property, nor any knowl- 
edge of how to get what it desires, nor 
yet any idea of the’ relative value of 
things. It is simply the instinct of ac- 
quisition. The ant, the bee, and the 
miser act from like motives, each com- 
pelling what intellect he has to become 
the slave of acquisitiveness. It is the 
controlling faculty in each. The insect 
and the brute, having no other than a 
sensuous existence, their wants are limited 
to food and shelter. Man, while allied to 
the animal kingdom, on the sensuous 
plane, is lifted infinitely above it, by the 
fact of his being endowed with reason, 
and crowned with moral sense and spirit- 
ualaspirations. By meansof his superiors 
intellect, man is able to subjugate the 
earth and all its forces, compelling it to 
yield its fruits and treasures in rich and 
varied abundance to supply his needs and 
gratify his desires. Through the guiding 
wisdom of his moral faculties, he recog- 
nizes the brotherhood of man and the 
equality of the race, the foundation of 
he principles of justice.” 

Accepting these propositions as correct, 
it isclear that the man whose life is spent 
in the service of acquisitiveness is sim- 
ply an intellectual brute. 


LIGHT! 
Ovrt of the mind of the Infinite God 
Sprang Ligbt—an ineffable flood ; 
And Darkness and Chaos, they fled away 
At the first blush of Dawn, the primeval Day : 
And veiled was the face of the Night, 
When God said: Let there be Light ! 


Order and Time and the Colors were born— 
And Beauty, and Love,—vn that morn ; 
And Gladness and Fulness and Sound as well, 
While Creation’s deep chorus the Angels swell ; 
And Day at once triumphed o’er Night, 
When God said, ** Let there be Light!” 
GRACE H. HORR. 
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TEETOTALISM AND VEGETARIANISM. 


AM a teetotaler, but not by creed. I 

am a vegetarian too, but I never 
pledged my word not to eat meat; I 
landed in total abstinence by hygienic 
conviction; and keeping apart from the 
carnivores I feel healthier, better. 

There was a time when I used to in- 
dulge in liquors, and when I believed a 
good full ration of beef the most nutri- 
tious diet. At that time I was a great 
consumer. of tobacco too. But by and 
by I became aware of a very bad influ- 
ence of this trio over my health, and al- 
though I neither approved of vegetarian- 
ism nor of teetotalism, I practically be- 
came a convert to both ; the stubborn fact 
of my bodily strength increasing in pro- 
portion to the rigor of my abstinence, was 
of a too convincing nature not to pre- 
sume all contradictory theories to be 
wrong. 
alcoholic drinks are more spirituous than 
those beverages which nature furnishes 
without any distillation and fermenta- 
tion?” In order to give a satisfactory 
answer to this question I had to inquire 
whether our nerves, and especially our 
brain, undoubtedly constituting the in- 
strument of our mind, are composed so 


as to admit of a peculiar nourishment by | 
alcoholic molecules. What did I find? | 
That there is no structure in the whole | 


body of a more watery consistency than 


the brain. Yea, even more. That part | 


of the brain which notoriously is most 


I asked myself: “Is it true that | 


subservient to all mental processes, the 
gray matter of the convolutions, con- 
tains the most water, viz., 85.2 per cent., 
while the white matter, serving less the 
originating of impressions and impulses 
than their conduction, contains about 73 
per cent. We are even justified to go 
further tham that. The most recent in- 
vestigations of the functions of the brain 
have placed the fact beyond doubt that 
the cerebro-spinal fluid which fills the 
interval between arachnoid and pia 
mater, and communicates with the fourth 
ventricle at the base of the medulla ob- 
longata, is indispensable for all mental 
activity. Now then, this fluid contains no 
more than 1.5 per cent“of solid matter; 
98.5 per cent. are water. This explained to 
me the fact of.finding myself a great deal 
clearer in my head, and more apt to be 
mentally active on drinking water than on 
drinking grog. 

What, now, about the heating power of 
the so-called stimulants? Here, to be 
sure, I thought, public opinion would 
hold good. But by no manner of means 
could I make it true. Far from proving 
to be ready heat, they turned out on ex- 
amination to be merely fuel which ‘does 
not warm the body except so far as the 
lungs by their labor inhale the elenient 
of combustion. This put clear another 
| fact which for many years past had puz- 
'zled me very much, viz., the fact that 
| after an over-abundant indulgence in liq- 
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uors, on that ominous “next morning,” 
when that warmth attributed to the liq- 
uors should be most intense, chills are 
creeping up the back, and a general 
frosty feeling prevails all through the 
body. The popular belief, therefore, of 
persons of inebriate habits being burned 
to death is altogether erroneous ; they 
are not burned to death, but choked to 
death. Likea fire that is quenched by 
too much coal being thrown upon it, the 
lungs are suffocated by the sudden rush 
of carbon, which in shape of alcohol the 
blood is carrying to the air cells and pas- 
sages, and which the oxygen of the res- 
piration is insufficient to evacuate in 
a transformed state. 

There is another point. Some emi- 
nent pathologists claim that alcohol, per- 
haps also some narcotics (strychnia, mor- 
phia), reduce the faculty of the red blood- 
corpuscles to absorb oxygen. Does not 
this account for the purplish or even 
bluish-red noses of hard drinkers? Cya- 
nosis, or blue jaundice, results from the 
foetal opening in the septum between the 
two auricles of the heart, not having been 
closed in the adult, and other malforma- 
tions of the heart or arteries, causing the 
venous blood to be mixed up with the 
arterial. A similar condition seems to 
obtain with those who obstruct the oxy- 
genation of their blood by saturating it 
with too much alcoholic fuel. 

The grossest physiological error com- 
mitted in the dietetics of common life is 
involved in the idea of alcohol being par- 





carbonaceous matter be, in part at least, 
disposed of. The glass of sherry at the 
outset, and the glass of cognac at the 
end of a hearty meal, are, therefore, aot 
to be considered as being invested with 
digestive powers. They are nothing but 
an incitement to nature to some extra 
lung work, to make up for the overload 
of food the alimentary canal is being 
charged with. Even the after-dinner 
coffee, and the tea in the evening, are an 
additional storing up of combustive mat- 
ter, not solvent or consumptive agents. 
If they seem to act as such, this is due 
to the water, not to the working princi- 
ples of the tea or coffee. These are C, 
Hy» N, Og, differing not much from nico- 
tine, this being C,, H,, N,. 

There can not be any controversy 
about the effect of substances on the hu- 
man system reaching beyond their chem. 
ical formulas. Chemistry is far from hav- 
ing hatched all the eggs of nature’s mys- 
tery. But we are not allowed to suppose 
the particular effect of any of these sub- 
stances being diametrically opposed to 
the general laws of biology. Natural 
science has fathomed the phenomena of 
life deep enough for that. The same 
holds good with mechanical contrivances. 
Take, for instance, a stroke. Well, if im- 
pinged by the hand of an adored creat- 
ure, even if in ill part, it will have a ben- 
eficial effect, for in women there is noth- 
ing like having something to forgive 
or to make amends for. But —to 
use a surgical simile —there must be 


ticularly beneficial after fat dishes. Al-| a resolution of the inflammatory pro- 


coholic drinks are, together with these, 
merely an accumulation of fat, the chem- 


cess that was set up in consequence 
of some irritant cause, if perhaps it is not 


ical formula of butyric acid, for instance, | cured at once by deliquescence. Should 
being C, H, O,, and that of aldehyd al-| there occur nothing else but strokes, 


cohol C, H, O;, thus the butyric acid 
representing merely a molecular duplic- 
ity of aldehyd alcohol. 

The most obvious proof of the true 
character of alcohol is exhibited in the 
experiment of a good full draught of 
brandy in a person not accustomed to its 
use. Such a person will be nearly choked, 
and continue gasping for breath until 
by the oxygen inhaled the overdose of 





these very soon, gentle as they might be, 
would prove more hurtful than from 
their mechanical character they would 
appear to be. Accordingly the fefzts ver- 
res (little glasses) may sometimes be used 
advantageously as belligerent measures. 
But they will never be instruments of 
lasting physiological peace. 
DR. C. A. F, LINDORME. 
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DANGER OF EXCESSIVE FATNESS. 


WRITER in the Massachusetts 

Ploughman discusses the use of fat 

in the human body, and its relation. to 
disease, as follows: 

“Obesity not only invites other dis- 

eases to come and stay, but renders all 

diseases difficulttocure. The Brahmins 


of Asia are proud of their excessive cor- | 


pulency. They fancy that it gives them 
influence, as does opulence in civilized 


communities; so that corpulency means | 


opulence with them. They live accord- 
ing to this notion. They consume non- 
nitrogenous food, that they may grow 
fat and live lazy lives, that they may not 
expend any lean or fat that has been 
once deposited upon their frames. To 
some extent they no doubt succeed. 
Some scientists have affirmed that a 
strictly vegetable diet produces fat more 
surely than any other means—and a 
quiet life limits the amount of expendi- 
ture. 

“Tt is very clear to any man who looks, 
that two. distinct classes of food exist, 
different in their functions, and varying 
in their value—the nitrogenous and the 
non-nitrogenous. The one is plastic, or 
tissue-making, including all fibrin and 
albuminous matters, as animal food, aid- 
ing in the forming of blood and muscle, 
bones and other tissues. The other is 
respiratory, or heating food, including 
starch, dextrine, and sugar. Man seems 
to need a mixed diet. He needs plastic 
and heating foods, the one to renew or 
restore the tissues of the body, and the 
other to renew or restore the fat, and so 
yield material for generating body heat 
and life. Either class of foods may be 
limited, as circumstances may require. 
Exactly what kind of diet should be 
given to man or beast depends upon the 
purpose we desire to accomplish by giv- 
ing it. The ill results of obesity are so 
great and many that it is wise to know 
how to relieve ourselves of so great a 
burden, how to cure a disease that is 
sure to invite other maladies of a severer 


type to come and stay. Obesity short- 
ens life in man or beast. It certainly 
does not lengthen it. It obstructs the 
normal action of the- organs and op- 
presses the circulation, and so at last in- 
duces distressing and fatal maladies. 
Nearly always when we see a very fat 
| man or woman waddling through the 
streets, we pity him or her, because we 
know that great obesity embarrasses the 
activity of the mind and lessens the 
comforts of the body. Watch a very fat 
man as he moves this way or that, and 
you may see that he is guiltless of energy 
or grace, that his organs of respiration, 
circulation, digestion, and assimilation 
act too rapidly for health and comfort. 

“Laugh and grow fat’ is a saying 
older than many may suppose—meaning 
that cheerfulness promotes health—and 
still beyond a certain limit it is not true, 
for flesh is not fat, and flesh only can 
confer health and strength. Activity is 
what we want. Laughing does not al-. 
ways mean a pure and cheerful heart, 
but often means a small mind and a 
thoughtlesstongue. Smiling isa different 
thing. It is the expression of the soul 
and manifests happiness within. An old 
writer says that ‘stupidity and fat are 
boon companions.’ It is very certain 
that the fat are slow of mind, and rarely 
possess activity of body. Some excep- 
tions always may be found. One of the 
fattest men ever known was equally re- 
markable for his restless activity of mind. 
But give us neither lean nor fat, but 
enough of each to make us comely and 
strong, 

“ All nations in a cold climate instinct- 
ively desire an oily diet. Butter or cream 
was royal food among the prophets. The 
land of olive oil was a land highly prized 
by the ancient Hebrews. All civilized 
nations use butter largely. The Esqui- 
maux loves his oily food. The uses of 
fat are various. It impedes the too rapid 
escape of body heat; it forms a store 








from which to get supplies for waste of 
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tissue ; but excessive amount of fat indi- | and indifference to interests and trials — 


cates disease, and that is a burden and all these have an influence in this direc. 
an obstruction—a real and serious evil. | tion. The sugar-cane collectors and su- 
A person may be large and still not | gar-makers of the South, in sugar sea- 
obese. The muscles may be largely | sons, the laborers in Italy, become fat 
grown, and still the percentage of fat be | during the grape and fig harvests. They 
small. We refer to a large amount of | consume freely the sugary juices, and be- 
fat as a disease. May it not always be | come stout and fat. 
so, when the free action of the lungs is| ‘We see the same result when our 
obstructed, when the respiration is diffi- | cows feed on sweet sugary grasses, that 
cult, when locomotion is exhausting, | are consumed while the sugar still re- 
; when it unfits us for the active duties of | mains in all its sweetness and before it 
. daily life? | has changed to fibrin. We see it in the 
“The causes of excessive fatness are sugar maple, that in some way develops a 
many. The hereditary tendency of some, | sugary fluid as food for the growth of the 
the habit of excessive eating, the habit coming foliage. The sugar disappears 
of excessive drinking, consuming chiefly | as soon as the leaves begin to grow and 


starch and saccharine foods, indolence | fit themselves for the duties of the year.” 
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THE STOMACH’S PLEA. 


With me, your liver, too, you make your foe, 
And we will pay you out in pretty style ; 
What indigestion is we'll let you know, 
And’ make you understand what’s meant by 
bile. 


Headaches, vertigo, noises in the ears, 
Congestion causing pressure on the brain, 

And palpitations, qualms, and spasms, fears 
Of worse, for which all physic will be vain. 






Ox ! give me not more work than I can do, 
Or, by the laws that rule this kingdom, Man, 

As gure as you’re alive, I'l] punish you; 
Embitter and abridge your mortal span. 








First, I'll protest, rebel ; in spite of that, 

If you load me with more than I can bear, 
The superflux I'll have put down in fat, 

And spoil your figure for you; so beware ! 









For these inflictions and for more than these, 
If you keep overworking me look out; 
Expect particularly that disease 
Known as the stomach’s great revenge—the 
gout. 
At length, unless you put on me no more, 
But to my last remonstrances attend, 
There’s dropsy or paralysis in store, : 
There’s apoplexy for you—and the end. 


Neglect this warning, and with gross abuse 
Continue still my powers to overstrain— 

Well, then disorder I shall next produce, 
And put you to uneasiness and pain. 








I'll send redundant blood throughout your frame, 
And stuff you, pursy, panting with distress ; 
Repletion shall suffuse your eyes, inflame 
Your cheeks, your laboring heart and lungs 
oppress. 












Now go, with measure share the civic feast, 
Or wisely dine at Greenwich or Blackwall, 
But if you choose to make yourself a beast, 
And me a slave, you see your way, that’s all. 
—Punch, 





Too much, too rich, yet go on taking in, 

And I will brand you so that men may see, 
I'll throw out, in eruptions on your skin, 
The messes you've ingested into me. 
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WHY WE GET SICK. 








HE man, woman, or child who gets 
through one of our American sum- 
mers without getting sick is exception- 
ally fortunate ; yet few are willing to ad- 
mit that this is a very unhealthy country, 
nor yet that we as a people are so broken 





in constitutional vigor as not to be able 
to resist the causes of disease incident tc 
the changes of temperature as the various 
seasons supplant each other. When 
pressed for a sound reason why we all 
get sick with influenza, pleurisy, or pneu- 
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WHY WE GET SICK. 





monia in the winter, dysentery, cholera 
morbus, malarial fever or hay fever in 
the summer, we are obliged to admit that 
it is chiéfly due to our bad modes of life, 
our unhealthful diet, unphysiological 
dress, and our irregular habits of exercise, 
bad air, loss of sleep, anxiety of mind, etc. 

We all recognize, in theory, the fact 
that physiology is a science which has 
fixed laws, and that health depends upon 
a strict obedience to those laws, and that 
disease is the result of, and penalty for, 
disobedience to those unalterable laws; 
yet so few give practical heed to’ this 
great fact, that he who does is looked up- 
on as eccentric by his fellows. 

There is a reason for this, as for all 
things else, and it is found in the igno- 
rance of the people on the subject of the 
laws of health and the cause of disease. 
It is one thing to assent to the fact of 
the existence of those laws, another thing 
to know what they are. The reasons are 
many. Obedience to law involves sacri- 
fice, self-denial, the subjection of the sen- 
suous in our nature to the intellectual 
and moral. If we would avoid disease of 
the stomach, liver, and blood, we must 
eat to live, instead of living to eat—that 
is, we must study the nature of our bod- 
ies and the chemistry of our food, and 
eat such articles, at such intervals and in 
such quantities, and such only as a 
healthy appetite demands. If at any 
time one finds himself without an appe- 
tite, he should recognize that as_ proof 
that he should not eat. To tempt the 
palate with dainty dishes is suicidal. 
Food taken into the stomach when that 
organ is not in want of it, or in such 
quantities, or of such character that it 
can not be digested and assimilated, must 
necessarily ferment and produce disease 
of the stomach, or, passing from the 
stomach derange the bowels. Now, what 
is the sensible thing to do when one’s 
stomach tells him by its only language of 
warning, pain, that it has a mass of stuff 
which it can not immediately dispose of ? 
Why, just what you would do if you had ac- 
cidentally swallowed poison—apply the 
stomach pump or take an emetic. What 





you probably would do, however, would be 
to send for a physician,who instead of re- 
moving the cause of your disease, would 
render you oblivious of it by means of a. 
dose of morphine, should the stomach be 
in a state of active rebellion, as in the 
case of a friend of ours, the head of a 
Government bureau, who is at this mo- 
ment suffering from a fit of gastritis, 
brought on by over-eating, and whose 
physician, finding his stomach in such a 
state of active effort to relieve itself of 
the poisons it already contained as to re- 
fuse positively to retain those he put into 
it, deliberately opened a vein in the pa- 
tient’s arm and injected a solution of mor- 
phia. This of course brought surcease 
of pain, but it did not cure the disease ; 
on the contrary, it prolonged the attack 
and enabled the doctor to run up a large 
bill. It is charitable to suppose that this 
doctor did for his patient the best he 
knew, with his limited knowledge of dis- 
ease, its cause and cure. ° 

One reason why we are sick in summer 
is that we do not change our diet to suit 
the season. During cold weather we can 
stand—in fact, we need—a good deal of 
carbonaceous or heat-producing food. 
To continue this in summer is to in- 
flame the blood and bring on disease. 
In winter we require woolen clothing in 
sufficient quantity to protect the skin 
from the contracting influence of cold, 
thus maintaining an equilibrium of the 
circulation. Colds, pleurisy, pneumonia, 
etc., are invariably caused by the blood 
being driven in from the surface and the 
extremities to the mucous membrane of 
the pleura, lungs, and other internal or- 
gans. In summer the weather is variable, 
sometimes oppressively warm, at others 
quite cool. We are much in the habit 
of throwing off our winter clothing when 
the first warm day strikes us, and don- 
ning a summer suit, stick to it through 
hot and cold, till autumn frosts appear. 
This is very unwise. We should change 
our clothing gradually, as the season 
changes, and vary it as the weather varies ; 
and lastly, we should take a reasonable 
amount of exercise in the open air daily.’ 

T. A. BLAND, M.D, 
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T the battle of Peach Orchard, when 

McClellan was making his change of 
base, a Michigan infantryman fell to the 
ground as if shot stone dead, and was 
left lying in a heap as the regiment 
changed position. The ball which hit 
him first struck the barrel of his gun, 
glanced and struck a button off his coat, 
tore the watch out of his vest pocket, 
and then struck the man just over the 
heart, and was stopped there by a song 
book in his shirt pocket. He was un- 
conscious for three-quarters of an hour, 
and it was.a full month before the black 
and blue spot disappeared. 

At Pittsburg Landing, a member of the 
Twelfth Michigan Regiment of Infantry 
stooped to give a wounded man a drink 
from his canteen. While in the act,a 
bullet, aimed at his breast, struck the 
canteen, turned aside, passed through 
the body of a man and buried itself in 
the leg of a horse. The canteen was 
split open, and dropped to the ground in 
halves. 

At the second battle of Bull Run, as 
a New York infantryman was passing his 
plug of tobacco to a comrade, a bullet 
struck the plug, glanced off and buried 
itself in a knapsack. The tobacco was 
rolled up like a ball of shavings, and car- 
ried a hundred feet away. Directly in the 
line of the bullet was the head of a lieu- 
tenant, and had not the bullet been de- 
flected, he would certainly have received 
it. As it was, he had both eyes filled 
with tobacco dust, and had to be led to 
the rear. 

At Brandy Station, one of Custer’s 
troopers had his left stirrup-strap cut 
away by a grape-shot, which passed be- 
tween his leg and the horse, blistering 
his skin as if a red-hot iron had been 
used. He dismounted to ascertain the 
extent of his injuries, and as lie bent over, 
a bullet knocked his hat off and killed 
his horse. In the same fight was a 
trooper who had sufferfed several days 


THE ECCENTRICITIES OF BULLETS IN FIGHT. 











with a toothache. In a hand-to-hand 
fight he received a pistol ball in his 
right cheek. It knocked out his aching 
double tooth, and passed out of the left- 
hand corner of his mouth, taking along 
a part of an upper tooth. The joy 
of being rid of the toothache was so 
great, that the trooper could not be made 
to go to the rear to have his wound 
dressed. 

A? object, however trifling, will turn 
the bullet from its true course. This 
was shown one day at the remount camp 
in Pleasant Valley. They had a “bull 
pen” there, in which about 500 bounty 
jumpers and other hard cases were under 
guard. Once in a while one of these 
men would make a break for liberty. 
Every sentinel in position would open 
fire, and it did not matter in the least if 
the man ran toward the crowded camp. On 
this occasion the prisoner made for the 
campand as many as six shots were fired at 
him without effect. One of the bullets 
entered the tent of a captain in the 
Twelfth Pennsylvania cavalry. He was 
lying down, and the course of the bullet 
would have buried it in his chest. For- 
tunately for him a candle by which he 
was reading sat on a stand between him 
and where the bullet entered. This was 
struck and cut square in two, and the 
lighted end dropped to the floor without 
being snuffed out. The ball was deflected, 
and buried in the pillow under the officer's 
head, passed out of that and through his 
tent into the one behind it, passed be- 
tween two men and brought up against 
a camp kettle. 

There is in Detroit, Mich.,a man who 
was wounded five times in less than-ten 
minutes, at Fair Oaks. The first bullet 
entered his left arm; the second gave 
him a scalp wound; the third hit him in 
the foot; the fourth buried itself in his 
shoulder ; the fifth entered his right leg. 
While he was being carried to the rear, 
the first two men who took him were 
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killed. While his wounds were being 
dressed, an exploded shell almost buried 
him under an avalanche of dirt. In being 
removed further to the rear, a runaway 


| ambulance horse carried him half a mile 
and dumped him out, and yet he is seem- 
_ ingly hale and hearty, and walks without 


a limp.—£z. 
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SLEEPING ON THE WALL SIDE. 


PHYSICIAN was lately called to 
<1 prescribe for a young lady who lives 
in one of the most charming villas in 
Learnedville. 

“ Nothing the matter with her,” she de- 
clared, “ nothing but terrible headaches.” 
Every morning she waked with a head- 
ache, and it lasted nearly half the day. 
It had been going on for months—ever 
since they moved into their new house. 
The old doctor tried all the old remedies 
and they all failed. Riding and archery 
were faithfully tested, study and practice 
were chcerfully given up. Nothing did 
any good, 

“Will you let me see your bedroom ?” 
asked the doctor one day, and he was 
shown up into the prettiest little nest im- 
aginable. 

Nothing wrong about the ventilation. 
The windows were high and broad and 
left open every night, the patient said. 
The bed stood in one corner against the 
wall. 

“ How do you sleep?” says the doctor. 

“On my right side at the back of the 
bed, with my face to the wall. Lou likes 
the front best.” 

“ The dickens she does!” says the doc- 
tor. “Sodol. Will you do me the favor 
to wheel the bed into the middle of the 
room and sleep so fora week? Then let 
me know about the headaches.” 

Doctors are so absurd! The middle of 
the room indeed! And there were the 
windows on one side, and the two doors 
on the two other sides, and the mantel 
with its Macrame lambrequin on the 
fourth side. There was no place for the 
bed but just where it stood, in the corner. 

“Never mind! Sacrifice your lambre- 
quin,” urged the doctor—“just for a 
week, you know.” 

The lambrequin was sacrificed, the bed 


moved where it had free air on both 
sides, and the headaches disappeared. 

It may be only an exceptionally deli- 
cate system that would be induced to 
actual headache by breathing all night 
the reflected air from a wall. Yet pos- 
sibly some of the morning dullness we 
know of may be traceable to a like cause. 
At any rate, plenty of breathing space 
around a bed can only be an advantage 
to everybody. 

In visiting three or four newly-built and 
beautiful houses recently, the lack of a 
good place for the bed was the most 
striking feature of the bedrooms. Some 
of these rooms were finished in shining 
mahogany, ebony, or walnut. Some were 
hung with rich modern tapestry. All were 
elegant and a few were airy. But in the 
most of the best of them, where was the 
bed to stand? A bay-window, perhaps, 
would occupy the middle of one side, 
another window another, a door anotherja 
mantel-piece another.—Christian Union, 

CuRE FOR WARTS.—A correspondent 
of the Scéentific American writes as fol- 
lows: “Some years since a corn doctor 
advised me to use coal oil. My hands 
were covered with them. Having little 
faith I tried it, putting a drop on each of 
common kerosene and letting it absorb; 
where there was a hard crust, scraping it 
to faciliate absorption. In a fortnight 
after twice daily treating them, they be- 
gan to lessen, and finally disappeared 
without scar. Then the right hand, in 
part, leaving one which remained after 
all others had passed away, and then 
that one. Have advised others to try 
it, with like effect on persistent use. 
Simply softened the top, dropped the oil 
on, and let it be for some minutes to _ 
absorb.” 
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Wuat DEticious Sopa-WATER.— 
One of our exchanges blurts out: “You 
never know what you’re drinking when 
you step up to the soda fountain in the 
drug-store, where everything is supposed 
—vain delusion—to be pure; and the 
nicely-scented three-dollar-a-week nice 
young man, with three hairs on one, and 
four on the other side of his upper lip, 
and his hair so beautifully banged, rival- 
ing the clerk in the barber-shop around 
the corner, steps up and says, ‘What 
syrup?” And you, reading the legend, 
Pure fruit syrups, over his head, say, 
‘Pineapple.’ He'll pour you out a little 
butyric acid (which is made from rancid 
fat) and a little alcohol. If you say rasp- 
berry, you get a decoction of fusil oil; if 
gooseberry, you get oxalic acid ; if lemon, 
you get citric acid, and soon. They are 
all shams, but they are so marvelously 
like the genuine that you can’t tell them 
apart. In fact, the flavor of the genuine 
is due to the presence of these very identi- 
cal things. But the curiosity of man has 
made it possible to imitate them thus 
closely, and you needn’t be scared about 





it éither. Drink just as much as the 
other young man you're with is willing 
to pay for; it won’t hurt you.” (To which 
remark we can not subscribe.) 


> 





A STRONG ADVOCATE.—A correspond- 
ent of one of our exchanges relates the 
following pleasant piece of information. 
We trust it is more true than romantic: 
“ The greatest temperance lecturer in the 
country is the U. P. Railroad. It imper- 
atively and constantly insists on having 
sober men to run its trains as engineers, 
conductors, and brakemen, Let a man 
under the influence of liquor attempt to 
board his engine to run over one of thése 
divisions, and he would be prevented 
from going out, and a sober man put in 
his place. The officials of the U. P. are 
too far-sighted to risk life and property in 
the hands of one who has already put his 
powers under the influence of ‘the little 
brown jug.’ A man seen to be drinking, 
sometimes gets a ten days’ ‘lay off’ as a 
warning; and if that does not reform him 
he gets the ‘grand bounce.’” 





HABITS AND LONG LIFE. 


NCOURAGEMENT for the industri- | 


ous and hygienic is to be gathered 
from the vital statistics compiled by a 
German observer, Baron G. F. Kolb. 
These show conclusively that long life is 
intimately related to purity of morals, 
high intelligence, and the useful employ- 
ment of our time. Rectitude in the so- 
cial relation has a most favorable effect 
on the health and wealth of a population. 
Thus it Bavaria, out of 1,000 children 
born alive, there died, of legitimate chil- 
dren, 248 boys and 212 girls; of illegiti- 
mate, 361 boys and 342 girls. Out of 100 
children suckled by their mothers, only 
18.2 died during the first year; of those 
nursed by wet nurses, 29.33 died; of those 
artificially fed, 60 died ; of those brought 
up in institutions, 80 died in the 100. The 
influence of prosperity or poverty on mor- 





tality is also shown by Baron Kolb. Tak- 
ing 1,000 well-to-do persons and another 
1,000 of poor persons—after five years 
there remained alive of the prosperous, 
943; of the poor, only 655. After fifty 
years there remained of the prosperous, 
557; of the poor, 283; at seventy years 
of age there remained 235 of the pros- 
perous, and of the poor, 65. The av- 
erage length of life among the well-to- 
do was 50 years, and among the poor 32 
years. 

One of the most potent shorteners of 
life appears to be the anxiety of provid- 
ing for bare subsistence. The lack of 
sanitary conditions also shortens man’s 
years. Idleness, as compared to intense 
industry, outweighs—prejudicially out- 
weighs—all the advantages of ease and 
abundance. 
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Economy of Scientific Knowl- 
EDGE.—Geology doubtless has been one of 


the greatest aids to our race in making its 


marvelous progress, and of it we desire to 
speak more particularly. Minerals furnish 


within herself all the minerals of which we 
know anything—gold, silver, coal, zinc, lead, 
iron, baryta, ocher, peat, etc., and without 
all these, or most of them, what would our 
boasted progress in civilization and the arts 
be worth? Indeed, it is highly probable that 
had they remained forever hidden, we would 
never have .acquired the cheerful habit of 
boasting. Many a fortune has been sunk in 
searching and experimenting for coal, gold, 
lead, zinc, iron, or other ores in places where 
the pyramids might be looked for with the 
same chance of success in finding them. 
Bitter experience has taught many pros- 
pectors and miners how indispensable to 
their success is a knowledge of geology. 
Late geological studies of the Hoosac Mount- 


ain have proved that millions of dollars | 


might have been saved to the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, if like studies had been made be- 


fore the excavation of the great Hoosac tum | 
It is asserted that enough funds were | 
needlessly expended to pay for a complete | 


nel. 


topographical, zoological, geological, and bo- 
tanical survey of the whole Commonwealth, 
such as no State in the Union now possesses, 
and such as would forever put away the dan- 
ger of similar loss in the future. Geology 
must determine the cost of production of the 
precious metals, such as gold and silver, and 
their probable abundance for centuries to 
come, 

The practical value of science in its various 
departments is too manifestly great to be ig- 
nored by any one interested even in a small 
way in the grand procession of progress. 
Americans in particular can not devote too 
much attention to the study of it in its vari- 
ous branches, as their national preéminence 
is due to their intimate and practical knowl- 
edge of all really scientific subjects, and it 
behooves them especially to continue to be 
the friends and patrons of science. 


Another Prehistoric Man.—Some 
human remains, evidently of great antiquity, 
says the Academy, were discovered a few 
months ago at Carabacel, near Nice, and 
have been reported upon by a local scientific 
committee, as well as examined by M. de 

uatrefages. The bones had not been arti- 

cially interred, but were found embedded in 
a deposit of calcareous clay at a depth of 
about nine feet from the surface. This de- 
posit was irregularly stratified, and. contained 
a mixture of pliocene and eocene shells, 








| showing that it had been formed by the re- 


construction of the preéxisting strata. Of 
the bones, the most remarkable is the lower 
jaw. This is sufficiently characteristic to en- 


| able De Quatrefages to refer it to the Cro- 
the basis of nearly all the useful arts and | 
manufactures, and, had it not been for geol- | 
ogy, we never would have had any. It made | 
the discovery that mother earth possessed | 


Magnontype. The fossil man of Nice, there- 
fore, belongs to the same race as M. Riviere’s 
skeleton from Mentone—both being probably 
of Paleolithic age. 


Man’s Treatment of the Horse. 
—The man has cut away the frog, because 
he thinks the horse will be injured if the frog 
touches the ground. He has then cut a deep 
groove at the base of the frog. This is to 
give a well-opened heel, as he is pleased to 
call it. He has scooped away the sole to 
“give it spring.” He has scored a deep 
notch in the toe for the shoe. This is evi- 
dently a conservative relic of the time when 
nails were not used, and the shoe attached 
by three pointed clips hammered dover the 
edge, one in front and one on either side. 
Then he has improved the whole of the outer 
surface of the hoof. As the Creator has fur- 
nished this part of the hoof with a thin, hard, 
polished plate, forming a sort of varnish 
which is impervious to wet, the farrier asa 
matter of course rasps it all away up to the 
crown. And, as the Creator has placed 
round the crown a fringe of hair, which acts 
as a thatch to the line of junction and throws 
off the rain upon the waterproof varnish, he 
cuts this away with his scissors, Lastly, the 
Creator having given to the horny hoof a 
mottling of soft and partially translucent 
brown, gray-blue, yellow, black, and white— 
never exactly the same in two hoofs, much 
less in two horses—the farrier takes a black- 
ing-pot and brush, polishes up the hoofs un- 
til they look like patent-leather boots, all 
four exactly alike, and then contemplates his 
work with satisfaction. In his own words, 
he has ‘‘turned out a finished job of it.”— 
Good Words. 


Biae Glass in LIusanity.—Profes- 
sor Schlager, director of a noted insane asy- 
lum at Vienna, announces the result of e 
periments made by him in relation to th 
blue-glass healing theory, which at one time 
attracted so much attention in America as 
well as abroad. He had a room furnished 
with windows of blue glass, and had the walls 
painted of the same color. He then selected 
sixty persons, who were more or less de- 
ranged mentally, and made them the sub- 
jects of experimentation for a period of three 
years, placing them at selected times in the 
blue room, and carefully noting the apparent 
effects upon them. He discovered that the 
abnormally aroused and excited tempera- 
ment experienced a remarkably soothing and 
quieting influence in the blue light, and he ex- 
presses the conviction that with persons thus 
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mentally deranged, with whom every other 
method of treatment has failed, this should 
be tried. He does not report any complete 
cures made by this means alone, but says 
that in most cases the treatment has proved 
beneficial, and that # continued systemati- 
cally and persistently, the Andications are that 
it will lead to complete restoration. In no 
case did it work injury. He expresses the 
intention to continue his experiments, and 
calls upon all associates and colleagues in 
the treatment 8f the insane to do the same 
and make careful notes of their observations. 
Professor Schlager has also made valuable 
and interesting experiments in treating de- 
ranged persons of abnormally or 
sluggish and apathetic temperaments by ex- 

ing them in a similar manner to red 
ight. _ His conclusions seem to be based 
upon careful and scrupulous study and ob- 
servation, and are attracting deserved atten- 
tion. 


Insectivorous Plants, — Some of 
our practical observers are inclined to chal- 
lenge the view put forth by prominent scien- 
tific men that certain plants feed on insects. 
Mr. Peter Henderson, the prominent gar- 
dener of New Jersey, has experimented with 
such plants, and his conclusions are not in 
agreement with the scientists. In a late let- 


ter to the Scientific American, Mr. Hender- 

son says: 
**In your issue for May 14, 1881, reference 
is made to the later experiments of Sig. My 
2- 


reda with some of the different species of 
lene (catch-fly), in which he arrives at the con- 
clusion that the plants do not digest the in- 
sects, or, if they do, they are not benefited 
thereby any more than if they did not eat 
them. 

**During the summer of 1878, assisted by 
Mr. William I. Tait, of Jersey City Heights, 
N. J., we made most careful and exhaustive 
experiments with the Carolina fly-trap (Di- 
onea muscicipula), and arrived at exactly the 
same conclusion as Sig. Vayreda has done— 
that the so-called ‘feeding’ of the plants in 
no way conduced to their health or vigor, be- 
ing identical in all respects with those that had 
not been given the insects. One hundred 
healthy plants were used in each of the two 
experiments. The whole details of the ex- 
periment were given in the Gardeners’ 
Monthly, of Philadelphia, in December, 
1878, and brought out a very interesting dis- 
cussion from those believing in the Darwin- 
ian theory and those who did not. 

** But why because the exudations from a 
plant are such as to cause an insect to adhere 
to it, or its mechanical formation entrap the 
insect, we should jump to the conclusion that 
it should then feed on its prey, it is hard to 

? 


imagine. 

‘cruel plant’ (Physianthus al- 
dens), hundreds of moths, butterflies, and 
other insects may be seen any day in A t 
when the plant is in bloom, dead and dying, 
firmly held by their antennz, Professor 





George Thurber thus describes the trap con. 
trivance by which the insect is caught : 

“*The anthers are so placed, that their 
spreading cells form a series of notches in 
their ring around the pistil. The insect, in 
putting its proboscis down for the honey, 
must pass it into one of these notches ; and, 
in attempting to withdraw it, the end is sure 
to get caught in a notch—boot-jack fashion, 
as it were—and the more the insect pulls, the 
more its trunk is caught.’ Thus caught, the 
insect starves to death; hence the well-de- 
served name of ‘cruel plant.’ 

** Now, here is a trap nearly as wonderful 
as that of the Carolina fly-trap, and far more 
so than that of the viscid exudations of the 
Silene ; yet even Mr. Darwin would hardly 
say that the ‘cruel plant’ feeds on these in- 
sects, any more than that the gnats caught 
by millions by the resinous exudations of the 
hemlock tend to augment their growth, or 
that the thistle or burdock of the wayside 
owe any part of their health and vigor to the 
scores of butterflies, moths, or bumble-bees 
that are in their headlong flight impaled on 
their spines.” 


Educating Horses.—Horses can be 
educated to the extent of their understand- 
ing as well as children, and can be as easily 
damaged or ruined by bad management. 
The great difference in horses as to vicious 
habits comes much more from different man- 
agement than from variance of natural dis- 
position. Horses with high mettle are more 
easily educated than those of dull spirit, and 
more susceptible to ill-training. But horses 
with dull spirits are not by any means proof 
against bad management, for in them may 
often be found the most provoking obstinacy 
and vicious habits of different characters that 
render them almost worthless. Could the 
coming generations of horses in this country 
be kept from their days of colthood to the age 
of five years in the hands of good, careful man- 
agers, there would be seen a vast difference in 
the general characters of the noble animals. If 
a colt is never allowed to get an advantage, it 
will never know that it possesses a power 
that man can not control; and if made fa- 
miliar with strange objects, it will not be 
skittish and nervous. If a horse is accus- 
tomed from his early days to have objects 
hit him on the heels, back, and hips, he will 
pay no attention to the giving out of a har- 
ness, or of a wagon running against him at 
an unexpected moment. I once saw an aged 
lady drive a high-spirited horse attached to a 
cafriage down a steep hill, and with no hold- 
back straps upon the harness, and she as- 
sured me that there was no danger, for her 
son accustomed his horses to all kinds of 
usages and sights that commonly drive the 
animal into a frenzy of fear and excitement. 
A gun can be fired from the back of a horse, 
an umbrella held over his head, a buffalo 
robe thrown upon his neck, a railroad engine 
pass close by, his heels bumped with sticks, 
and the animal take it all as a natural condi- 
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tion of things, if only taught by careful man- 
agement that he will not be injured thereby. 
There is great need of improvement in man- 
agement—less beating and more education. 
—Country Gentleman. 


A Hot Day.—Wednesday, September 
7th, was the hottest day known for many 
years east of the Mississippi River. The 
thermometer marked at Philadelphia, 1to1}° ; 
Pittsburg, 99° ; Baltimore, 100° ; Cincinnati, 
93°; Louisville, 94° ; St, Louis, 97° ; Toledo, 
0., 92°; Vicksburg, Miss., 92°; Albany, 
7°; Boston, 100°; Washington, r104}° ; 
oughkeepsie, 100°; Ocean Grove, 104°; 
Trenton, 100°; and over 100° in many 
places in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. In the extreme north-west a cold 
wave was moving eastward. Snow fell in 
the Black Hills on the sth, five inches falling 
at Deadwood, D. T., and two feet deep on 
Bald Mountain. This low temperature was 
soon lost in the eastward passage of the 
wave, and after the 7th the temperature in 
the Eastern States remained well up toward 
the nineties the remainder of the week. 


Labor-saving Devices vs. 
HEALTH,—A contributor to the Boston Your- 
nal of Chemistry thus reflects upon the effect 
of easing man from the burden of laborious 
effort : 

“This is the age of labor-saving contriv- 
ances, and the saving of labor is generally 
an obvious gain. In some instances, how- 
ever, it may be indirectly a loss or an injury. 
Possibly this is true of certain devices in- 
tended for the use of literary men, which, 
though very convenient and unquestionably 
useful under some circumstances, may be ob- 
jectionable in others as tending to make sed- 
entary labor more continuously sedentary, 
and consequently more detrimental to health. 
A man may now sit at his desk or library- 
table for hours without the necessity of rising 
and walking across the room to consult a 
book, A revolving book-case puts d@ small 
library beside his chair, and patent book- 
rests hold half a dozen volumes open before 
him for instant reference. All the manu- 
scripts and memoranda that he has occasion 
to use are classified and filed in pigeon-holes 
or drawers within easy reach, All the tools 
and appliances of his art are literally at his 
fingers’ ends. He may write a whole page 
if he chooses without lifting his pen from the 
paper to replenish it with ink. 

‘On the face of it, all this is as comfort- 
able as it is convenient, and for many classes 
of workers it may be every way economical 
and advantageous. Sometimes, however, we 
fear that tHe apparent advantage may be 
really a disadvantage ; the seeming gain an 
ultimate loss. Much, of course, depends 
upon individual temperament and habit ; but 
for many brain-workers, who have to be in 
che harness a good part of the day, we have 
no doubt that it is well to be compelled to 
leave one’s chair now and then. The mere 

of position, the slight relief to one 





set of overstrained muscles, the momentary 
exercise of others long kept inactive—all are 
good for the body, as the diversion of atten- 
tion from what is immediately under the eye 
is for the mind. To go across the room, to 
take down a heavy book from a shelf and 
hold it in the hand while looking up some 
little point, is exercise different not in kind, 
but only in degree, from a walk of a mile. 
One returns to his writing rested and re- 
freshed by it, and the stimulus it gives to ex- 
ertion soon makes up for the loss of time. 

‘*A stylographic pen is an admirable con- 
trivance for some kinds of work. Reporters, 
students taking notes of lectures, clerks who 
have to make entries or memoranda here 
and there in a large warehouse, and every- 
body who must write ‘on the wing,’ so to 
speak, find it extremely convenient to have 
pen and inkstand in one, and always ready 
for use; but, for a man writing steadily at 
his desk, “We believe that the relief to the 
muscles of the hand and arm in pausing to 
dip the pen into the inkstand is well worth 
the few seconds it takes. In the long run, it 
may be just enough to save one from ‘writ- 
er’s cramp’ or pen-palsy. In any mechani- 
cal labor that keeps one set of muscles in 
constant and rapid exercise, there is rest and 
recuperation in occasional change of motion, 
however slight and momentary. The heart, 
whose throbbing labor knows no intermission 
by day or night from birth to death, rests for 
an instant between its successive beats, and 
the interval, though almost inappreciable, is 
necessary to the healthy performance of its 
functions. No part of our muscular or nerv- 
ous system was made for incessant and un- 
varied activity.” 


A Soup Recipe.—The London Drug- 
gist contained recently a carefully written ar- 
ticle on soap-making, from which we borrow 
the following : 

‘It is perfectly easy to make a few pounds 
of soap at a time with this article. o boil- 
ing-pans are required, and it is about as easy 
to make a dozen pounds of soap as a cup of 
coffee ; or a few hundred-weight of soap can 
be made with less care and attention than is 
required to make a dozen loaves of bread! 
The following simple recipe, if exactly fol- 
lowed, will always succeed : 

“Take exactly ten pounds of double-re- 
fined ninety-eight per cent. caustic soda pow- 
der (Greenbank), put it in any can or jar with 
forty-five pounds (four and a half gallons) of 
water, stir it once or twice, when it will dis- 
solve immediately and become quite hot. 
Let it stand until the lye thus made is cold. 
Weigh out and place in any convenient ves- 
sel for mixing exactly seventy-five pounds 
of clean grease, tallow, or oil (#e¢ mineral 
oil). If or tallow be used, melt it 
slowly over the fire until it is liquid and just 
warm—say temperature not over 100° Fahr- 
enheit. If oil be used, no heating is required. 
Pour the lye slowly into the melted grease or 
oil in a small stream continuously, at the 
same time stirring with a flat wooden stirrer 
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about three inches broad. Continue gently 
stirring until the lye and grease are thor- 
oughly combined and in appearance like 
honey. Do not stir too long, or the mixture 
will separate itself again. The time required 
varies somewhat with the weather, and the 
kind of tallow, grease, or oil used ; from fif- 
teen to twenty minutes will be enough. 
When the mixing is completed, pour off the 
liquid soap into any old square box for a 
mold sufficiently large to hold it, previously 
damping the sides with water so as to pre- 
vent the soap sticking. Wrap up the box 
well with old blankets—or, better still, put it 
in a warm place until the next day, when the 
box will contain a block of one hundred and 
thirty pounds of soap, which can afterward 
be cut up with a wire. 

‘*Remember the chief points in the above 
directions, which must be exactly followed. 
The lye must be allowed to coo/, If melted 








tallow or grease be used, it must not be more 
than warm. The exact weights of double-re- 
fined ninety-eight per cent. powdered caus. 
tic soda and tallow or oil must be taken ; also 
the lye must be stirred into the grease—not 
grease or oil added to the lye. If the grease 
or tallow used be not clean or conéains salt, 
it must be ‘rendered’ or purified previous to 
use—that is to say, boiled with water, and 
allowed to become hard again to throw out 
the impurities. Any salt present will spoil 
the whole operation entirely, but discolored 
or rancid grease or tallow is just as good as 
fresh for soap-making purposes.” 


It is said that ‘there are 11,825,000 
cattle killed in the United States annually, 
the meats from which amount to 4,088, 300,- 
ooo pounds, and their total value when killed 
for food is $608,200,000,” 
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OUR LATE PRESIDENT. 


ORN out at length, his mighty 

heart ceased to beat, and our no- 
ble President Garfield is no more. For 
nearly eighty days he lay upon the bed 
of suffering to which the assassin’s bullet 
had consigned him so suddenly ; and dur- 
ing that time fifty millions of people may 
be said to have lived in a condition of sus- 
pense, watching and pondering, fearing 
and hoping. Every bulletin issued by 
the physicians, every opinion uttered by 
attendant or friend was eagerly seized 
and made a topic for varied comment. 











As the weeks rolled by, it seemed that 
his being alive gave warrant for the 
thought that he would recover; but when 
official announcements revealed no prog- 
ress, no material improvement, the pub- 
lic mind slowly prepared itself for the 
sad termination of a most heroic strug- 
gle against death. 

When we wrote the brief paragraph in 
the October PHRENOLOGICAL, we had 
been encouraged by the successful re- 
moval of Mr. Garfield from Washington 
to Long Branch to hope for a speedy 
improvement; and our forms had just 
closed: and been placed on the press, 
when the news came of his final relapse 
and sudden dissolution. 

But fifty years old, and yet what a his- 
tory! From a humble station in life, 
dependent when scarcely more than a 
boy upon his own industry for the edu- 
cation he craved, he advanced rapidly to 
distinction and public office, reaching at 
length the highest place known to the 
American citizen. Every school-boy is 


acquainted with the life of the boy Gar- 
field, and we trust that thé lesson of 
earnestness, industry, and honor which it 
teaches, every school-boy has learned. 
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Not, however, with the expectation of 
becoming a member of Congress or Pres- 
ident of the United States — it is not 
likely such a possibility entered the head 
of the boy Garfield—but with the pur- 
pose of becoming useful, upright, self- 
supporting, and respected as a man and 
a citizen. 

We can not but think that the strange 
experience of the seventy-nine days be- 
tween the shooting of our late President 
and his death will prove most monitory 
and useful to the nation. There were 
awakened sentiments of loyalty and sym- 
pathy of which we had supposed certain 
classes of men and certain parts of our 
country were quite devoid. Men of op- 
posed views in politics were brought 
together in a mutual expression of con- 
viction that the blow of the assassin was 
not aimed at the man Garfield, but at 
the nation, and the extreme partisan 
hastened to declare his hatred of such 
demoniacal meanness. North and South 
joined in a patriotic demand for the 
cause which prompted Guiteau to his 
terrible deed ; and while scrutinizing the 
relations of political parties, pointed to 
the peaceful and prosperous state of 
the nation, the tendency of legislation 
toward improved methods in its dif- 
ferent departments, and the general sat- 


isfaction of the people at large with 
the régime of the new administra- 


tion. Never before, it was generally 
agreed, was thre less occasion for the 
people to be dissatisfied with the policy 
of the National Government; it had be- 
gun in a spirit which promised much for 
the solid welfare of the country. By 
pen and tongue these matters have been 
gravely discussed, and patriotism and 
honesty have had a rare opportunity for 
uttering their opinion, and for pressing 





home the conviction that there is great 
need of purity in our politics and of im- 
provement in the machinery of central 
and local governments, and that the 
people at large must rise to an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of attending per- 
sonally to the selection of those who are 
to be invested with official authority if 
they would be properly represented and 
their private interests protected. 

Hence we think that the outcome of 
this severe trial, the loss of a man who 
had shown himself to be a devoted patriot, 
a zealous advocate of reform in the pub- 
lic service, an affectionate husband, 
father, and friend, a frank and earnest 
Christian, and, in the long, long days of 
great pain and helplessness, a patient 
and even cheerful sufferer, will be bene- 
ficial to the nation. A sharp trial at a 
time seemingly fraught with danger to 
our institutions, it has an educational 
effect upon the masses of our own peo- 
ple and upon the world at large, showing 
to our statesmen important needs in cer- 
tain directions, and impressing the at- 
tentive European with the strength of 
our civil edifice and the devotion of 
Americans to its peculiar constitution, 
The death of Abraham Lincoln occurred 
at a much more critical juncture, and 
excited the gravest apprehensions for the 
security of our Government; but there 
was strength developed to meet the 
emergency, and who will not say that it 
was successfully met, and an event that 
shocked the country to its deepest re- 
cesses, made contributory to the perma- 
nent advantage of the nation? 

Using the language of our beloved 
President, whose body has just been con- 
signed to its final resting-place in his na- 
tive State, “God reigns, and the Govern- 
ment still lives,” in a stronger, higher 
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sense than in 1865; and we can not fear 
any great civil disaster in the change 
which has been wrought by his death. 
The change we feel sure will be mainly 
that of the succession of Mr. Arthur to 
Mr. Garfield as our President ;. the steady 
course of affairs will be maintained; 
peace, prosperity, and honor will sit 
enshrined on our national banner. 

We should be remiss were not a word 
added here with reference to the won- 
derful interest shown by the world at 
large in our national sorrow. Govern- 
ment seemed to vie with Government in 
expression of sympathy for the stricken 
man and for the people he represented. 
It was not only the Anglo-Saxon race 
throughout the globe that indicated its 
bond of blood and Christian fellowship, 
but Arab, Muscovite, Israelite and Turk, 
Chinaman, Japanese and Hindoo, and 
the islanders of the ocean witnessed to a 
common feeling of sorrow. The “deep 
damnation of his taking off” aroused the 
indignation and grief of all peoples ca- 
pable of discerning the principles whose 
Operation made Mr. Garfield the chief 
magistrate of the United States. Being, 
indeed, from and of the people, he was 
deemed thoroughly representative of 
them, and carried their interests in his 
heart. And to represent the American 
people thus was, in a sense, to represent 
mankind. As a true democrat, our 
President was more than American. He 
was cosmopolitan. The cause of liberty 
is universal man’s, and men everywhere 
seeking political freedom watch with 
closest attention every movement in our 
civil affairs. 





COLLEGE EDUCATION UNPRACTICAL. 
i E editor of The Argonaut visited the 
University of California a short time 


ago, and feeling himself edified or fired 
up by what he saw and heard, indulges 
in a little by-play of reflection on certain 
incidental associations of American stu- 
dent-life. We think he is not far wrong 
in some of his inferences. For instance, 
he is led to say: 


We hear too much vain and empty 
declamation regarding university educa- 
tion, and we weary somewhat of being 
‘told that civilization is to be rescued, so- 
ciety reclaimed, and the institutions of 
government to be preserved by a set of 
unmannerly, cigarette-smoking, hobble- 
de-hoy boys, who play soldier with un- 
loaded muskets, and hiss the president of 
their University when he expresses opin- 
ions concerning the study of Latin and 
Greek not in accord with the unfledged 
sentiments of our gosling youth. This 
shameful incident occurred at Berkele 
on Tuesday. It is not true that the uni- 
versities and colleges produce the best 
men or the best minds of .this country. 
It is not true that the ablest intellects 
who have the ability to think, nor the men 
of high moral courage who have dared to 
think and to express their thoughts, have 
come from the institutions of higher 
learning in America. It is not true that, 
asa ma our statesmen, our higher leg- 
islators, our scientists, our best Jawyers, 
our best writers, our deepest thinkers, 
our most active business men, have “ ma- 
triculated ” from a college, or are the 
“alumni ” of a university. The very con- 
trary of that proposition is true; and, 
when we consider that, as a rule, the 
young’gentlemen graduates are from the 
class of society that has money, and have 
parents who can give them the opportu- 
nity of study and the “chance” in life, 
and who surround them with teachers, 
books, and appliances of learning, the 
proportion that turn out able, serviceable, 
successful men is alarmingly small. We 
dare statistics upon this proposition, con- 
fining the figures to this country, and 
barring the preachers. We say “this 
country” because it is for this country 
that we are educating our youth; in this 
republican Jand of ours the great majorit 
of our boys must be the artificers of their 
own fortunes. They are the bread-get- 
ters of themselves and the families they 

, and, if the American system of 
figher education does not fit them for this 
battle for bread, then it is not a succcss, 
and it does not deserve theencomiums that 
are so thoughtlessly poured over it. ... - 





It is from the uneducated—and we use 
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the term uneducated in contradistinction 
tothe super-educated—-that come our best, 
most useful, most gifted men. It is from 
the country boys, from shops and coun- 
ters, from common schools that come the 
men of mind and action. - The world is 
governed and its battles fought, not by 
the pampered fledglings of the higher 
schools, nor by the sons of the wealthy, 
nor by the inheritors of opportunities, 
but by bare-footed boys, whose toes be- 
come prehensile in the scratch and scram- 
ble of their upward struggle. 


There is a good deal of hard sense in 
this square-toed logic, friend Pixley, The 
men whose broad shoulders and strong, 
clear faculties. maintain the current of 
progress for our nation have come up from 
the farm, the factory, the mill, the shop 
and the store. Weare just reminded of a 
statistician’s inquiry among the “solid” 
men of Providence, R. I., with reference 
to their early life, and his finding that 
over eighty per cent. of them had been 
farmers’ boys, and had worked their way 
in life mainly by their own exertions. 

Yet it must be confessed that Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, and other universities 
have contributed many strong and able 
minds to our science, literature, and poli- 
tics, and also to our industrial activities, 
The roll of American statesmanship does 
great honor to American education— 
from Jefferson to Garfield. ‘To be sure, 
many of our prominent men who wear 
the laurels of scholarship upon their 
brows were born in humble circumstances 
and worked their way through school and 
college, their own resolution and courage 
bearing them triumphantly over the ob- 
stacles which povérty usually places in 
the avenues of higher education. Genu- 
ine success in life is dependent mainly 
upon high motives, earnest endeavor, and 
that practical knowledge of human nat- 
ure which is obtained only in the high- 





ways and bv-ways of society. The educa- 


. 


tion which acquaints us with ourselves 
and teaches us to understand our fellow- 
men is the best. 
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UPHELD BY LAW! 


8 aby of the most conspicuous of 

anemalies in government, is that sys- 
tem which permits the broadcast sale and | 
use of alcoholic liquors, and yet punishes 
the alcoholiccriminal. The tendency and 
effect of liquor-drinking are known as 
well as any scientific data we have relat- 
ing to human pathology; nevertheless 
legislators who were ostensibly chosen 
to provide for the welfare of the people 
and who openly profess to have the pros- 
perity and happiness of the community 
at heart, utterly ignore the great evil which 
wastes hundreds of millions of treasure, 
destroys tens of thousands of lives, and 
converts hundreds of honest and indus- 
trious men and women into robbers, mur- 
The attitude of 
government, in view of the open and law- 


derers, and profligates. 


less work of alcohol, seems to us practi- 
cally that of condoning vice and crime. 

We might add a word with reference 
to tobacco, especially in the new phase 
of its use in the way of cigarette-smok- 
ing among our youth; but so much has 
been already said by newspaper and pe- 
riodical declaratory of this practice as 
one fraught with great peril to health 
and morality, that at present we just 
mention it as a matter demanding the 
earnest and emphatic consideration of 
law-makers. Alcohol and tobacco indeed 
being twin in their pernicious ravages 
upon the community should together be 
embraced in statutory proscription. Oh, 
law-maker, awake to a sense of public 
need, and honestly and fearlessly do your 
plain duty! 
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A PHRENOLOGICAL CONVENTION. 


HIGHLY esteemed friend, a New 

England clergyman, suggests the 
celebration of the birth of Dr. Gall or 
the coming of Spurzheim to America. 
He thinks that there ought to be some 
anniversary occasions when the friends of 
Phrenology and mental science may come 
together and discuss important questions 
bearing upon their favorite studies. We 
think so too. Something of this sort 
would help to stimulate thought and 
action ‘among phrenologists, and would 
attract public attention to the importance 





of the phrenological work. Scientific 


men, journalists, physicians, teachers, | 


ministers, have their annual conventions, 
and look upon such gatherings as very 
desirable to their individual and collect- 
ive growth and influence. It is certainly 
time that phrenologists made an effort 
in a similar direction. They are numer- 
ous in America, and exercise not a little 
influence in every department of thought, 
and their expression of view as an assem- 
bly on the great question of social reform 
and progress would command general 
respect. 

We shall be glad to hear from our 
friends with regard to the expediency 
of holding a convention, and the time 
and place which would be appropriate 
and convenient. 





x 
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Our Eorrespondents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give’ 
im the benefit of an early consideration. 


Ir AN Inquiry Fatt To RecttIve ATTEN. 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it ; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


To Our ContrisuTors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
if our contributors generally should observe the fol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended Sor publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes" for itors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful inthe matter of proper names and quotations. 

3. Don't write in a mi ic hand, as the com- 
nee 4 aod ge y Agee = is case, a distance o 
nearly two feet, and t, itor often wants to ma 
cha. and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. 

5. Be brief. le don't like to read long stories. A 
half-column article is read by four times as many 
as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your name and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudon 
S initials, write your full name and address mt 

it. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary post. 


ts provided by the writers. Us aAuw o 





w. 
communicate with us through the post=a, should, if 


~ expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with ~ ae fae address, 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





GRAY MATTER AND LENGTH -OF FI- 
BER.—‘‘ Lecturer” is substantially right in his 
statement with regard to the conetitution of the 
gray substance and fibers of the brain, but does 
not appear to appreciate the fact that the greater 
the depth and extent of the convolutions, tbe 
longer must be the fibers. Leading authorities 
in physiology are taking the greund that intel- 
lectual eapacity is related to the size of the 
frontal lobes, and their comparative projection 
in front of the ear is a guide tw estimating their 
development. The white fibers play a second- 
ary part in the mental operations. True. Their 
function is annunciative and conmmunicative ; 
they are the instruments by which mind is ex- 
pressed in the outward conduct. Longet, Dul- 
ton, and others think that the fibers which pass 
downward from the convolutions to the medulla 
oblongata, are reinforced by the great ganglia 
through which or over which they pass; that 
the optic-thalami, corpora quadrigemina, tuber 
annularo, etc., supply nervous force in some 
way. In this way, too, then, length of fiber has 
something to do with nervous energy. The 
character of the nervous tissue is dependent 
upon quality and temperament, but of this it is 
hardly necessary to remind “ Lecturer.” 
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LEFT-HANDEDNESS.— Question : I would 
like to know your opinion, through the Jour- 
NAL, why people are left-handed. 3. M. B. 
Answer: The use of the left hand instead of 
the right for the common purposes of life may 
be due to inherited peculiarity, or to accident or 
habit which has led to its special training. Some 
persons are ambidexterous, ¢. ¢., can use both 
hands with equal facility, which goes far to show 
that what we call the better hand depends upon 
its exercise. There are physiologists who claim 
that the ieft hemisphere has the predominant 
influence in the mental life, and as its fibers 
cross to the right, and have a particular relation 
to the right half of the body, therefore the right 
hand and the right foot are more responsive to 
mental impulses and more susceptible to training. 


O. S. F.—Question: Is O. S. Fowler 
still living ? If so, please state whether be has 
been lecturing in Texas during the past winter 
or not, and oblige a subscriber. Cc. E. V. M. 


Answer: Mr. O. 8. Fowler is alive, and, ac- 
cording to Jate report, in good health. He was 
in Texas last winter or spring. 


REPEATED FEVER.—Qwestion : For the 
past four years I have been troubled occasion- 
ally with being threatened with fever. Two 
years ago I had a run of typhoid fever, and now 
am threatened again in the same way. What is 
the cause of it, and how can I better my condi- 
tion? A. W. D, 

Answer: You are evidently the subject of 
functional trouble involving the liver, spleen, 
and other organs, which is becoming chronic or 
kept up by your mode of life. Should you order 
your habits with reference to your febrile tend- 
ency, you would doubtless find much relief. 
Personal cases like this may be communicated 
to the editor, who will advise the correspondent 
direct, this department being for vhe considera- 
tion of questions of general interest. 


LOCATION OF ORGANS.—F. B.—The 
location of the organs in the bust is mainly 
approximative, and the divisions are not in- 
tended to be absolutely exact. This could not 
be. The bust is a guide to the regional dis- 
tribution of the organs rather than an exact 
showing of their size and position. In life the 
variations from a standard is great, and depend- 
ent upon many peculfaritics of brain-structure, 
hence the aim of those who prepared the bust 
was to indicate the center of an organ rather 
than its extent. 


POSITION IN SLEEP.— Question: Is 
sleeping upon the back, or lying long in that 
position, injurious ? M. D. 








Answer: The position in which we sleep is 
largely a matter of habit ; some persons think 
that they sleep better lying on the back than in 
any other attitude, and Dr. Trall and other phys- 
iologists deem that the best. But some other 
authorities claim that while lying on the back 
the stomach and other viscera press upon the 
large blood-vessels in the spinal region, and so 
tend to produce congestion and cerebral dis- 
turbances. Late and hearty suppers probably 
have something to do with the nightmares and 
unpleasant dreams people complain of as arising 
from slecping on the back. The position in bed 
should be such as to allow free play to the action 
of the heart, lungs, etc., and it certainly appears 
that the horizontal, flat pose of the body is most 
likely to do this We think that people usually 
raise the head too much with pillows and bol- 
sters, and so interrupt the movement of the 
blood between the heart and head. 


FEATHER-WEIGHT.—Question: I have 
heard it said that if a pound of feathers, as 
usually weighed, were placed under a receiver 
aud the air exhausted, that the feathers would 
be heavier than the pound-weight. Is this so, 
and what buoys up the feathers in the open air? 

M. M. H. 

Answer: In an exhausted receiver the feath- 
ers and pound-weight would balance. In the 
open air the feathers are sustained because 
of their peculiar structure; the hollowness 
of the quill and the light, spreading plumes, 
offer a striking contrast to the solid and dense 
pound-weight, and when thrown into the air the 
lightest breeze wafts them about, because their 
delicate filaments offer scarcely any resistance, 
Furthermore, it is the spread of the plume which: 
prevents its rapid falling, just as an open um- 
brella dropped handle downward will fall, but 
slowly. If, however, you pack a quantity of 
feathers closely in a bag and let it fall from a 
beight, it will descend rapidly. 


NAMES FOR Boys.—Zd. PHRENOLOG-- 
ICAL JOURNAL: In answer to a correspondent in. 
the June Number of the Journat for 1878, you. 
suggest some very tasteful names for girl-babies.. 
Will you not have the kindness to suggest some 
equally tasteful and appropriate names for boy-- 
babies, and oblige, Zz 


Answer ; Among the names not often met with: 
and which we think appropriate for boys; aze = 
Almer, Wilson, Clay, Dehart, Fenlow,. Harold,. 
Merton, Seton, Searle, Spenser, Tyrretl, Wilmer.. 
Consult a large directory—like that of Boston,. 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, or Chicago,. 
for other suggestions. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 








FroM A LECTURE IN SCOTLAND.—A 
newspaper of Dumfries, Scotland, reports at 
considerable length a lecture delivered in that 
town not long since, by Mr. L. N. Fowler. The 
following are extracts from the report: ‘ The 
world was made for man ; man’s body was made 
for his mind ; and there was no other science by 
which we could learn so much of this the chief 
work of creation as we could learn by Phrenol- 
ogy. In order to read character we mast un- 
derstand organism, and must have some regard 
to its quantity and its quality, hereditary tend- 
encies, and educational influences. Man ex- 
isted by the union of body, soul, and spirit; 
there being a close affinity between the three, a 
gradual merging of the lower in the higher. Of 
the human mind we knew nothing, except 
through the medium of the brain. The lower 
brain was adapted to the physical wants of man ; 
the frontal, to his intellectual pursuits ; the su- 
perior, to his moral and spiritual nature. Some 
people were afraid that Phrenology led to mate- 
rialism and infidelity. That was an entire mis- 
apprehension. Phrenology taught that man had 
a threefold nature—that he was a social being, 
that he was an intellectual being, and that he 
was a moral and religious being. It was because 
of the fact of his religious nature, fully recog- 
nized by Phrenology, that man had his churches 
and believed in his Saviour. Phrenology had 
its foundation in nature, and claimed to be as 
true as any other science. It could not be dem- 
onstrated as an exact science, but it was just 
as true as if it could be. There were few things 
that could be demonstrated that were accepted 
and dealt with as truths. We could not prove 
that medical science was exact, and yet we placed 
our health and lives in the hands of the doctors. 
Phrenology informed us more correctly of the 
component part of the mind than any system of 
mental philosophy that had yet been written. 
He was surprised at thoce people who accepted 
physiognomy as a guide to character and rejected 
Phrenology. There could be no physiognomy 
without Phrenology. The more of a fool a per- 
son was, the less physiognomy had he to show. 
In proportion as he had talent and character 
there would be a manifestation, an expression 
of talent in the features. A man’s character 
revealed itself in various ways—in his voice, in 
his gesture, in his walk, in his physiognomy 
and, most of all, in the formation of his head’ 
Phrenology, as a guide to character, could be 
applied to the youngest children; the others— 





the gesture, the voice, the walk, the physiog- 
nomy—did not come into operation until later, 
A child two or three months old would show in 
its head the strength and peculiarities of its 
mind; the phrenologist could tell you whet 
that child would be, what sort of training would 
suit him best, and what the mental and moral 
capacities and dispusitions he would afterward 
manifest. That the human race were sprung 
from a single pair would, he believed, be scien- 
tifically established in the end, for it was a fact 
that the composition of the blood of all the ya- 
rious tribes of men was fundamentally the same. 
The difference between us was not organic; it 
was a difference of quantity, quality, and envi- 
ronment—a difference of hereditary bias, devel- 
opment, and discipline. Mr. Fowler proceeded 
to speak of the obligation there was on every 
one of us to work up his own nature to as near 
perfection as he could, and to show that though 
he could not examine the quality of a brain ina 
living person, yet a pretty correct estimate could 
be formed of it by seeing the quality of the skin, 
of the face, of the hair, etc., for the parts of a 
human being were not made separately, but grew 
up together, and if the hair and skin were coarse 
s0 would the brain be, and if these were fine 
then the brain would be finer and of better 
quality,” 


AN UNFORTUNATE STUDENT OF AN- 
THROPOLOGY.—An Arizona correspondent writes 
in a late letter: ‘How often 1 gazed with de- 
light upon your collections of skulls and busts! 
But you don’t know that twice in my wandering 
career I have made collections of skulls on the 
Pacific coast for the purpose of sending them to 
your house, but each time I was foiled through 
the superstition of the people. My first collec- 
tion embraced skulls of the different tribes that 
inhabit both sides of the Gulf of Lower Califor- 
nia, to which were added some skulls of Spaniards 
and cross or mixed breeds. These skulls were 
all robbed or taken from me by the people and 
soldiers of La Paz, and buried with the ceremo- 
nies of the Catholic Church, while I was looked 
upon as a sacrilegious heretic. My collection 
number two was made during the Frazer River 
mining excitement. It was from the tribes in- 
habiting the Gulf of Georgia and Vancouver's 
Island. The crania I had collected were left in 
my room under lock and key at Whitcomb, 
while I was away ona visit to Victoria. Upon my 
return I could not find my skulls; the boarders 
and other people insisted that the house had be- 
come haunted since the introduction of the 
skulls; that their original owners had taken 
possession and kept the people from sleeping, 
ete. Thus frustrated, I have made no furtber 
attempts at collecting, except once in tropical 
Mexico I attempted to capture alive, by magnet 
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ism, a magnificent serpent of golden color with 
black adornments, but, like the Vermont pro- 
fessor showing his pupils the power of magnet- 
ism upon a ball, I got the worst of it, and had 
to run for my life. So, my dear old friends, 
from whom I learned so much in youth, I was 
unsuccessful in these, as in many other pursuits 
of life, since that time ; and now I am settled in 
this cradle of the desert, hoping and waiting for 
the full solution of the origin of the races. I 
am no Darwinian in theory or belief ; I think that 
the Indian and African races are the remains of 
a people once higher, now devastated. 
“ ALFRED A. GREEN.”’ 


SEED IN GOOD GROUND.—The follow- 
ing letter tells its own story clearly enough : 
“J , Pa., Feb. 8, 1881. 
‘‘ GENTLEMEN :—I have just received the de- 
scription of character written by you for me 
from my photographs. You have done more 
than describe my character, by describing how 
to regain my health also, for which I would will- 
ingly give a thousand times more than it costs to 
have the character written. I shall take your 
advice in all respects, and will send on two more 
sets of pictures for description shortly. My 
shop-mates say you know more about me than 
I know of myself. I have obtained fifteen of 
them as subscribers to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL. All of them have received the Jour- 
NALS and the premiums, and are well pleased 
with them. Yours truly, F. H. A.’’ 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Bronson Axcort is reported to have said 
at the Concord School, that “ Actuality is the 
Thingness of the Here.’’ The Portland Adver- 
tiser adds : “‘ An ordinary person dislikes to set 
up an opinion against «: high authority, but 
sometimes it does seem as though Actuality is 
really the Hereness of the Thing.”’ 


PoOSTMASTER-GENERAL James told the Presi- 
dent, during a brief interview he had with the 
latter recently, that he had saved the Govern- 
ment about a million and a half dollars in his 
department since the fourth of March. Of 
course, a good economical officer will be re- 
tained by the new President. 


Ristort, at fifty-eight, has undertaken to learn 
English in order to play Lady Macbeth. Never 
too old to learn. 


Pror. CHEVREUL, of Paris, aged ninety-five, 
has just completed a course of forty lectures on 
chemistry, for which he was widely advertised a 
few months ago. We should like to have his 











portrait. Can not some of our Paris corre- 
spondents get it ? 


Two allopathic physicians, one homeopathic 
and one eclectic, are serving amicably together 
as a committee appointed by the Connecticut 
Legislature to draft a medica] practice act. 
So says an Exchange. Why shouldn’t they ? 

Burxp Tom, the piano player, was born at a 
little town called Winton, three miles from Co- 
lumbus, Muscogee County, Ga. His father’s 
name was Mingo, and his mother was known as 
** Aunt Charity.’’ 


THE successor to Dean Stanley as the head of 
Westminster Abbey is Dr. Bradley, formerly Head 
Master of Marlborough School, and subsequent- 
ly Master of University College, Oxford. He 
holds broad views as to Churchmanship: Mr. 
Gladstone is a sagacious man in the matter of 
clerical preferments, and the estimativn he holds 
of Dr. Bradley is sufficiently shown by the fact 
that he has made him within fifteen months Uni- 
versity Commissioner, Cahon of Worcester, and 
now Dean of Westminster. The salary of the 
Dean is $10,000, with a fine house and handsome 
perquisites. 
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WISDOM. 


Gentvs is eternal patience.—Buonarotti. 


THE more one judges, the less one loyes.— 
Balzac. 


Tue truest proof of a man’s religion is the 
quality of his companions.— Bailey. 


CRAFTINESS is a quality in the mind and a vice 
in the character.—Dubay: 


One great cause of our insensibility to the 
goodness of our Creator is the very extensive- 
ness of His bounty.—Puley. 


Four things belong to a judge: To hear cau- 
tiously, to answer wisely, to consider soberly, 
and to decide impartially.—Socrates. 


Wir the best impulses, the noblest aspira- 
tions, and the purest motives, every man needs 
the grace of God to resist sin and lead a right- 
eous life. 


THERE is a gift that is almost a blow, and there 
is a kind word that is munificence ; so much is 
there in the way we do things. 


PLUNGE in the busy current, stem 

The tide of errors ye condemn, 
And fill life’s ‘active uses ; 

Begin, reform yourselves, and live 

To prove that honcsty may thrive 
Unaided by abuses. 
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WHOLESOME COUNSEL.—“ He that hearkeneth unto 


counsel is wise.” 


Whoever would live long and happy, let him observe the follow- 


ing rules : 


Conversation 
Works 
Manners 


a 

re 
wilt 
Sleep 
Prayers 
Recreation 
| Memory 


Thoughts 7} 








Hear, 
Be silent, 


Remember, 
see, judge 
All that you con ke ag 
can do, do 
Wealth some 


Health much 
Virtue Lost. 


Lost, more 
Soul All 
pra: ng. | lose 
ving alms, im 
By Hew hear } ate pow 


lying, 


( Cheerful, serious, godly. 
Little, honest, true. 

Profitable, holy, charitable. 
Grave, courteous, kind. 
Temperate, convenient, regular. 
Frugal, neat, comely. 
Constant, obedient, ready. 
Moderate, quiet, seasonable. 
Short, devout, frequent. 
Lawful, brief, healthful. 





verish 
h 
\ profit 


Of God, Death, Eternity. 


» mem i 
nderstund. 
Understand, and learn to Remember. 

Do accordingly. 


Not. 


not. 


If ever you speak anything, speak first, and look narrowly to what 
you speak, where you speak, of whom you speak, and to whom 
you speak, lest you bring yourself into great trouble. 


M. A. D. B. 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


—_— 


““We both scratched for a living,” said the 
old hen to the editor. He told her to shear off. 


A Western humorist, who is courting a girl 
named Furlong, says it is an eighth of a mile 
around her waist. He must be a rood fellow. 


On Broome Street, New York, there are two 
doctors, side by side, one named “ Little,” and 
the other named “‘ Shorter.’’ 


A FLY is said to have 16,000 eyes. No wonder 
he is careless where he leaves his specs ! 


“T BELieve in nothing,” said a weak, self- 
conceited fellow to Gilkerson. ‘“ Well,” said 
Gilkerson, after looking at him a while, “I be- 
lieve you do.” —Puck. 


A PROMINENT lumberman in Burlington has 
had his coat-of-arms painted on the panels of 
his carriage, with the Latin motto, “ Vidi.’ 
‘Which by interpretation is, ‘I saw.” 





Tt is said that the German word “ pfingsten” 
comes from the old Greek ‘‘ Pentecoste.” Yes, 
and dyspepsia comes from sauerkraut.— Puck. 


“Is it law you’re talking about? Look, 
now, when I was a saudger I shot twenty men 
for the Queen, and she gave me a pinshun, but 
if I was only to shoot one stray fellow for my- 
self, bedad, I’d be tried for murder. There’s 
law for yez.” 


An Oil City man purchased a small hand- 
bellows, took it home, and told his wife he had 
coucluded to blow his brains out ; wherenpon 
she replied that a smaller-sized bellows would 
have answered the purpose better. 


A FiIpe@Ety maiden, Lucinder, 
Poked her head out the open car winder, 
And, when she drew back. 
Struck the sash with a whack, 
Having caught in her eye a loose cinder. 


“ James,” said a motherly woman to a young 
man whose first sermon she had just heard, 
“ James, why did you enter the ministry?” “I 
had a call from the Lord,” said the young man, 
and then she replicd: “But are you sure it 
wasn’t some other noise that you heard?” 
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«“ Arg sisters Sally and Nancy resources, pa ?’’ 
“No, my boy ; why do you ask that question ?” 
“Because I heard uncle Joe say that if you would 
only husband your resources, yor: would get 
along a great deal better than youdo. That's 
all, pa.” 


A Frencu experimenter has been trying the 
efect of alcoholic intoxication on pigs, and says 
that those which have been kept drunk a year 
don’t seem any the worse for it. That’s pretty 
much the cage with human pigs, too. 


“Yes,” said Mr. Profundity, “it is the silent 
strength of gravity that binds the world togeth- 
er ; it is the silent power of light that gives life 
and beauty to all things ; it is the silent stream 
that is deepest; it is—”’ “It is the still sow 
that gets the most swill,”” Mrs. P. put in, secing 
her liege lord had got to the end of his rope and 
similes. It was kind of her, but it somehow 


spoiled the effect of his dissertation. 


In a certain minister’s family the conversation 
turned upon the character of the baby. Why 
was the baby so naughty? The brother, who 
had reached the age of twelve, and was studying 
the steam-engine in his intervals of catechism, 
gave vent to his orthodoxy in the following sug- 
gestive inquiry: ‘‘ Papa, as we all inherit the sin 
of Adam, and the baby is such a little fellow, is 
there not a greater pressure of sin to the square 
inch in the baby than in the rest of us?” 

















In this department we give short reviews of suh 
New Booxs as publishers sec fit to send us. in these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





REVISED ODDFELLOWSHIP ILLUs- 
TRATED. The Complete Revised Ritual of the 
Lodge and Encampment and the Rebekah 
Degree. Profusely Illustrated. pp. 281. Cloth. 
Hew $1. Chicago: Ezra A. Cook, Pub- 

sher, 


Oddfellowship is presented here to the public in 
4 form which implies authenticity, and it appears 
to disclose even the minutest of its ceremonies 
and practices. The day of secret organizations 
is past, our civilization can not tolerate them. 
If an enterprise be right and its purpose hu- 
mane, it is more likely to gather support by 
openness and directness, rather than by arts of 





cunning and silence. It is no excuse that its 
work may be better done under cover. There 
are benevolent socicties which do much good 
quietly and thoroughly, but not in secret. So- 
ciety has confidence in them, and supports 
them without caring to question their methods. 

The President of Wheaton College furnishes an 

historical sketeh of the Order, and the critical 

analyses of the nature of the degrees. It seems 

a little odd that intelligent men should seriously 

take part in such elaborate ceremonials and 

indulge in so much mummery. As a matter of 
amusement we should not object io it. Possi- 
bly that is the major premise. 

THE FEEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and the Home Treat- 
ment of their Diseases. By T. C. Duncan, 
M.D., author of ‘“* How to be Plump,”’ ete., 
editor of The United States Medical Investigator, 
ete. Sold only by Subscription. lzmo, pp. 426. 
Chicago: Duncan Brothers. 

The author shows in this carefully prepared 
volume that the field of infant management is by 
no means filled by the numerous books which 
ure in print on the subject. He has many details 
on methods of feeding and preparing food, on 
dressing very young children, which show not a 
litle observation and thought, and which we do 
not remember seeing in other authors. In his 
advice concerning the ailments of infancy he en- 
deavors to be comprehensive in their classifica- 
tion and clear in diagnosis; but we should not 
advise a prudent mother to follow her own con- 
clusions even with such a guide in a case where 
the disease is evidently severe or complicated. 
The majority of childhood sicknesses are not of 
a grave character, and they may be managed by 
an intelligent parent, with the assistunce of such 
a book as the above ; and for them, therefore, it 
is very appropriate. As hygiene enters largely 
into Dr. Duncan’s plans of treatment, he has, 
therefore, a good prestige for trustworthiness, 
besides his manifest knowledge of infant physi- 
ology and pathology. 


A SELECTION OF SPIRITUAL SONGS 
for the Sunday-school. Selected and arranged 
by Rev. Charles 8. Robinson, D.D. PP. 249, 
Flexible red cloth, 20 cts. Published by The 
Century Co., New York. . 

A neat little book, containing many of the 
best bymns in our language appropriate to the 
Sunday-school. Another form, containing the 
tunes, is offered at 40 cts. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

WeEstTeRN Home JournaL. Published at Co- 
lumbus, O. Frank W. Gunsaulus and A. W. 
Lincoln, Editors. Price, $1 per annum. A 
good beginning. 

Vick’s ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Published by James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. As 
fresh and neat as ever. 


> 
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Viox’s Frorat Guips, Antumn, 1881, Pub- 
lished by James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 


Taz CaurcH AND TemPERANCE: A Paper. 
By Hon. William E. Dodge. 


Miss Strmmens’ Wrvpow, No. 2. By the 
author of “‘A Bad Boy’s Diary.”’ Price, 10 ets.— 
Tue Diary or A Minister’s Wirz. By Alme- 
dia M. Brown, No. 4. Price, 10 cts.—Sister 
Dora: A Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. 
Price, 10 cts.—Tue Tate or Sry. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood, author of “East Lynne,” ete. 
Price, 10 cis.—Tne Fata Litres. By the au- 
thor of “A Gilded Sin.” Price, 10 cts.—Con- 
WEBS AND CaBLEs. By Hesba Stretton, author 
of “In Prison and Out,” ete. Price, 10 cts.— 
East Lywye; or, The Earl’s Daughter. By 
Mrs. Henry Wood, author of “A Life’s Se- 
cret,” etc. Price, 10 cts.—Tue Buack SPEck: 
A Temperance Tale. By F. W. Robinson, au- 
thor of “No Man’s Friend,” ete. Price, 10 cts. 
—Borrowep Pivmes. By Mrs. Jennie 8. Al- 
cott, author of “Cousin Sidney,” ete. Price, 
10 cts.—Tuz Sorrow or a Secret, and Lapy 
Carmicuar.’s Wr1.. By Mary Cecil’ Hay, 
author of “Missing,” etc. Price, 10 cts.—A 
Srrance Dezam. By Rhoda Broughton, author 
of “Cometh up as a Flower,” etc. Price, 10 
cts.—A Gitpep Sry. By the author of “ Dora 
Thorne,” etc. Complete, paper. Price, 10 cts.— 
Tae Rvuee Documents. By Clara Augusta. 
Complete, paper. Price, 10 cts.—Mussine. By 
Mary Cecil Hay, author of *‘ A Shadow on the 
Threshold,” ete. Price, 10 cts.—Novery-nine 
Cmorce Reapises anv Recreations, No. 2. 
Conipiled by J. 8. Ogilvie. Price, 10 cts.—A 
Roecur’s Lire From His Brrts to His Mar- 
rnraez. By Wilkie Collins. Price, 10 cts. 

The foregoing are from the press of J. 8. 
Ogilvie & Co., New York, and form parts of 
their “‘ People’s Library.” 

Tue October Number begins Vol. VI. of Taz 
Homitetic Monrury (L K. Funk & Co., New 
York, publishers)—the word “ Preacher” here- 
after to be omitted from the name. The con- 
tents are of more than usual interest. The se- 
ries of lectures by Dr. Joseph Parker in reply to 
Colonel Ingersoll is continued. The publishers 
offered to publish Ingersoll’s lecture by the side 
of Parker’s reply, but Ingersoll refused permis- 
sion. We have also, in the Sermonic depart- 
ment, “Gilded Sin,’ by Howard Crosby, D.D., 
LL.D.; “The Lamb of God,” by John Hall, 
D.D. ; ““The Popular Estimate of Sin,” a revival 
sermon, by Charles 8. Robinson, D.D.; ‘“ The 
Sin of Esau,” by D. C. W. Bridgeman, D.D. ; 
‘*Man’s Wrath Overruled for God’s Glory,” by 
L. H. Cuthbert, D.D.; and a “Children's Serv- 
fee,” by Rey. W.F. Crafts. Among the miscellane- 
' ous papers is one by Dr. Robert Young on the 
distinction between ‘‘Sheol, Hades; Gehenna, 





‘ 





Tartarus.” Professor E. P. Thwing gives an in- 
teresting account of the “‘ Children’s Service ” in 
England, just now awakening so much interest. 


Woman at Work, a literary monthly pub- 
lished at Louisville, Ky., has features which 
should commend it to the public. Prominent 
among them is the endeavor to inculcate princi- 
ples of domestic and social usefulness. Woman 
as a home-maker is set forth with earnestness. 
In the September edition “No Sects in 
Heaven is published, with the name Lizzie 
Doten appended. We had supposed that Mrs. 
Cleveland was the author of this well-known ex- 
pression of liberal theology. 


Tue AMERICAN JUVENILE SPEAKER AND 
SonesTeR.— For day-schools, public schools, 
church exhibitions, socials, and parlor entertain- 
ments. By C. A. Fyke. Price 40 vents. 

A variety of engaging music, songs, and 
recitations ; many of them quite new, and well 
adapted to meet the constant popular demand 
for such things. Published by F. W. Helmick, 
Cincinnati, O. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE is at 
this time in session, with a large attend- 
ance of students. Its aim is to prepare 
men and women for lecturing on Phre- 
nology and physiology, and for practicing 
in mental science as a profession. One- 
half of our students, however, attend as a 
means of general culture, and to fit them 
the better to perform the duties of their 
vocations, whatever they may be. If every 
theological seminary, every school of 
law, every normal school, and every busi- 
ness college had, in its course of study, 
careful instruction in Phrenology, it 
would be the most profitable part of 
their whole curriculum ; because this sci- 
ence teaches a systemic knowledge of 
human nature, and every profession has 
to deal with human character in some 
way, and he who understands the science 
of human character can most successfully 
relate himself to the world in general. 
As man is the one great feature in all 
worldly affairs, he who understands him 
best will best fulfill his duty. 

Any person who would like to receive 
special information in regard to the 
coursé of study followed in the Institute, 
may write for a circular to the American 
Institute of Phrenology, New York. 
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